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Sept. 

11, 

Monday 

Opening  of  the  Academic  Year 
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12, 

Tuesday 

Lectures  begin 

Oct. 

15, 

Monday 

Founder's  Day — Holiday 

Nov. 

1, 

Wednesday 

Feast  of  All  Saints — Holiday 

Nov. 
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Dec. 

8, 
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Dec. 
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Lectures  resumed 
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Commencement  Exercises 


Foundation  and  Purpose 

Mount  Saint  Mary's  College  was  founded  in  1925  by  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Carondelet,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Most  Reverend  John  J.  Cantwell,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  The  purpose  of  its 
foundation  is  to  offer  to  young  women  an  opportunity  of  re- 
ceiving a  liberal  education,  in  an  environment  conducive  to 
the  development  of  sound  Christian  principles. 

By  virtue  of  its  Charter,  granted  by  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, the  College  is  empowered  to  confer  such  honors,  degrees, 
and  diplomas  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  are  usually  con- 
ferred in  other  Colleges  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  the 
Northwest  Association,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Catholic 
University  of  America.  Its  students  are  admitted  on  tran- 
script of  credit  to  the  University  of  California,  and  other 
Universities  and  Colleges  in  California  and  elsewhere. 
Teaching  credentials  are  granted  to  students  who  have  ful- 
filled the  requirements  of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Education.  The  four  year  course  for  laboratory  technicians 
is  given  full  recognition  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 


Location 

The  College  occupies  a  tract  of  thirty-three  acres  in  the 
Brentwood  Hills,  commanding  a  view  of  the  ocean  from 
Santa  Monica  to  Palos  Verdes,  on  the  west,  the  Santa  Mon- 
ica Mountains  on  the  east  and  north,  while  its  southern 
outlook  comprises  a  panorama  of  practically  the  entire  city 
of  Los  Angeles  with  its  surrounding  areas.  The  combined 
air  of  mountain  and  sea  makes  the  location  an  ideal  one 
from  the  standpoint  of  health,  and  forms  an  asset  not  often 
attainable  within  the  limits  of  a  great  metropolis. 

Proximity  to  the  State  University  in  the  educational  cen- 
ter of  the  city  and  to  Loyola  University,  an  outstanding 
Catholic  institution  of  the  state,  has  contributed  to  the  up- 
building of  the  exceptional  faculty  possessed  by  Mount 
Saint  Mary's  College, 
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Admission  to  the  College 

General  Requirements 

Candidates  for  admission  should  be  at  least  sixteen  years 
of  age,  should  have  completed  a  required  preparatory  course 
and  should  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral 
character,  and  physical  and  mental  fitness  for  a  college 
course.  Each  applicant  must  fill  out  and  return  a  registra- 
tion blank  which  will  be  furnished  upon  request.  Applica- 
tions for  admission  are  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Admission  to  the  freshman  class: 

By  certificate  from  an  accredited  high  school  or  by 
examination. 

2.  Admission  with  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges 
or  universities  or  from  junior  colleges. 

3.  Admission  as  a  special  student. 

Admission  by  Certificate 

Certified  graduates  of  accredited  preparatory  schools  who 
meet  the  following  requirements  are  eligible  for  admission 
to  freshman  standing  without  entrance  examinations: 

Presentation  of  16  standard  entrance  units  including: 

English 3  units 

*Latin  - 4  units 

Foreign  Language  (German,  Greek,  Italian,  French, 

or  Spanish)   2  units 

Mathematics    (Elementary  Algebra,  Plane 

Geometry)    2  units 

United  States  History  and  Civics  1     unit 

History    (Ancient,   Modern) 2  units 

Laboratory  Science,  (Physics,  Chemistry,  Physiology, 

Biology)   2  units 

An  entrance  unit  represents  a  year's  study  of  thirty-six 
to  forty  weeks  in  any  subject,  with  daily  recitations  of  not 
less  than  forty-five  minutes  each,  or  double  that  amount  in 
laboratory  work. 

Presentation  of  an  acceptable  academic  record.  Of  the 
sixteen  entrance  units  listed  above,  at  least  twelve  units 
must  be  of  recommended  grade. 


♦Provision   is   made   for   removing-   this   condition   after  entrance. 
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Recommendation  as  regards  character,  personality,  and 
ability  must  be  presented.  The  recommendations  should 
come  preferably  from  persons  known  to  the  College. 


Admission  Subjects 

A  list  of  admission  subjects,  with  the  amount  of  matricu- 
lation credit  allowed  in  each,  is  given  below.  Subjects  for 
which  equivalent  courses  are  offered  in  the  College  are 
marked  with  the  dagger  (f).  Descriptions  of  these  may  be 
found  in  the  announcement  of  the  Courses  of  Instruction. 


No.  Units 

la  English,   Elementary 2 

lb  English,  Advanced,  1 1 

lc   English,  Advanced,  II 1 

2a  Algebra,  Elementary 1 

2b1  Algebraic  Theory,  I */2 

2b2  Algebraic  Theory,  II i/2 

2c  Plane  Geometry 1 

2d  Solid  Geometry l/2 

f2e   Plane  Trigonometry l/2 

f2f   Plane  Analytic  Geometry..y2 

3a   Physics    1 

3b  Chemistry  1 

3c   Physiology  and  Hygiene....  1 

3d  Botany    1 

3e  Zoology    1 

3f   Biology  1 

3g-  Physical    Geography 1 

3h  Physical  Science 1 

4a   History  and  Govt,  of  U.S.  1 

Ac   History,  Med.  and  Mod 1 

4d  History,  English  1 

f5a*  Greek,  Elementary 1 

f2a2  Attic  Prose 2 

t5a3  Attic  Prose,  Advanced y2 

t5a4  Homer    y2 

5b1  Latin,  Elementary, 

1st  year 1 

5b2  Latin,  Elementary, 

2nd  year 1 

f5b2  Latin,  Advanced,  3rd  year..  1 


No.  Units 

f5b4  Latin,  Advanced,  4th  year..   ; 
15c1  French,  Elem.,  1  year 

of  5c2 

1 5c2  French,   Elementary : 

f5c3  French,  Intermediate 

f5c*  French,  Advanced 

5d'  German,  Elem.,  1  year 

of  5d2 

t5d2  German,  Elementary : 

f5d3  German,  Intermediate 

+5d4  German,  Advanced 

5e*  Spanish,  Elem.,  1  year 

of  5e2 

f5e2  Spanish,  Elementary 

t5e3  Spanish,  Intermediate 

+5e4  Spanish,  Advanced 

f6a   Freehand  Drawing 

|6b  Geometrical  Drawing 

7  Mechanical  Arts y2- 

8  Agriculture    l/2- 

9abc  Home  Economics l/2- 

10a   Music,  Sight  Singing 

and  Dictation 

10b  Music,  Elements  of 

Composition  

10c  Music,  Instrumental  and 

Vocal  Technique 

lOd  Music,  History  of  Mod- 
ern European  Music... 

11  Bookkeeping 

12  Stenography  and  Type- 

writing   y2 


(Not  more  than  three  units  may  be  elected  from  subjects 
7,  8,  9,  LOa,  10c,  11,  12  and  13) 

The  amount  of  credit  accepted  on  transcript  will  be  limited 
for  each  semester  to  the  amount  allowed  under  the  rules  of 
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Mount  Saint  Marys  College.  In  no  case  will  advanced  stand- 
ing be  granted  beyond  one  hundred  units.  Applicants  must 
in  all  cases  meet  the  scholarship  requirements  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  must  fulfill  the  entrance,  junior  certificate,  and 
graduation  requirements  before  they  will  be  recommended 
for  the  degree. 

Plan  of  Undergraduate  Study 

The  regular  undergraduate  course  extends  normally 
through  four  academic  years  and  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  first  two  years  of  the  course  are  in- 
tended to  provide  a  comprehensive  but  sound  foundation  in 
subjects  such  as  English,  the  Social  Sciences,  Mathematics, 
the  Natural  Sciences,  Foreign  Languages,  Religion  and 
Philosophy,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  which  is  gen- 
erally considered  essential  to  a  liberal  education.  During  the 
last  two  years  of  her  course  a  student  devotes  herself  large- 
ly to  more  intensified  study  in  the  particular  major  subject 
or  field  of  her  choice. 

The  work  of  the  College  is  divided  into  the  following 
groups  of  departments: 

1.  English  and  Speech  Education. 

2.  Foreign  Languages: 

Greek 

Latin 

French 

German 

Italian 

Spanish 

3.  Social  Sciences: 

Economics  and  Sociology 

History 

Political    Science 

4.  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics: 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Physics 

Mathematics  and  Technical  Drawing 

5.  Education  and  Psychology,  Physical  Education. 

6.  Religion  and  Philosophy. 

7.  Fine  Arts'  Music,  Art. 
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The  conferring  of  the  degree  is  contingent  upon  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  following  requirements: 

1.  The  completion  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  units 
of  college  credit.  This  credit  must  be  based  on  full  satisfac- 
tion of  all  entrance  requirements;  and  must  be  distributed 
in  the  proper  manner  over  the  work  of  the  lower  division, 
including  all  requirements  for  the  junior  certificate;  and 
that  of  the  upper  division,  including  all  requirements  for  the 
major  and  minor  and  for  graduation.  The  requirements  of 
the  lower  division  and  of  the  upper  division  are  stated  here- 
after in  detail. 

2.  The  acquirement  of  a  number  of  grade  points  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  number  of  units  undertaken  in  the 
college. 

3.  The  establishment  of  at  least  one  year  of  residence, 
two  consecutive  semesters,  the  final  ones  of  the  course,  with 
a  minimum  credit  of  twelve  units  of  residence  work  each 
semester,  distributed  as  provided  under  the  requirements 
of  the  upper  division. 


The  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  is  conferred  upon  those 
candidates  who  have  completed  a  four-year  course  of  study 
as  recommended  by  the  Fine  Arts  Group  and  fulfilled  all 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  Group. 


The  Lower  Division 

The  junior  certificate  marks  the  completion  of  the  lower 
division.  It  signifies  that  with  few  exceptions  all  prescribed 
subjects  not  directly  related  to  the  advanced  work  in  the 
major  and  minor  have  been  completed  either  in  the  high 
school  course  or  in  the  lower  division. 

For  the  junior  certificate,  sixty-four  units  of  college  work 
are  required,  based  on  full  satisfaction  of  all  entrance  re- 
quirements. All  candidates  for  the  degree  must  have  quali- 
fied for  the  junior  certificate  before  proceeding  to  the  work 
of  the  upper  division. 

The  specific  requirements  for  the  junior  certificate  are: 
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The  requirements  are  as  follows :  \ 

1.  Physical    Education    and    Hygiene 4  units 

The   prescribed   work   of  the   freshman   and   sophomore 

years. 

2.  Religion  4  units 

3.  Foreign   Language   15  units 

In  not  more  than  two  languages  one  of  whicn  must 
be  Latin.  A  beginning  year-course  in  a  language 
taken  in  college  in  fulfillment  of  this  requirement 
must  be  followed  by  a  semester  course  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

4.  Natural  Science 8  units 

Chemistry,  Physics,  or  Biology  must  include  at 
least  two  units  of  laboratory  credit. 

5.  English    10  units 

Three  units  of  this  requirement  may  be  elected  in 
Speech  Education. 

6.  History,  Economics,  Political  Science 10  units 

7.  Philosophy .....6  units 

In  accordance  with  the  scholastic  requirements,  a  mini- 
mum average  grade  point  ratio  of  1  is  necessary  for  ad- 
vancement from  the  lower  division. 

The  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  rela- 
tive to  a  course  in  American  Institutions  may  be  met  in  the 
lower  division  by  election  of  Political  Science  1-2. 

Advice  Regarding  Lower  Division  Work 

While  a  student  is  meeting  the  specific  subject  require- 
ments of  the  lower  division,  she  may  enter  upon  the  work 
of  other  departments  which  she  wishes  to  include  in  her 
college  course;  or  she  is  entitled,  though  a  lower  division 
student,  to  proceed  to  such  upper  division  courses  as  she 
may  properly  elect,  all  prerequisites  as  set  by  the  depart- 
ments having  been  satisfied.  These  courses  constitute  a  part 
of  her  lower  division  program.  However,  until  all  require- 
ments for  the  junior  certificate  have  been  met,  upper  di- 
vision standing  cannot  be  attained. 

As  early  in  the  lower  division  as  possible,  each  student 
should  determine  the  major  and  minor  she  later  wishes  to 
pursue,  in  order  that  their  prerequisites  may  be  included 
in  her  program,  of  lower  division  courses.  ,     ::'.':. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  while  in  the  lower  division  a  stu- 
dent should  not  elect  more  units  in  her  proposed  major  sub- 
ject than  are  permitted  under  the  regulation  which  forbids 
more  than  forty  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  units 
required  for  graduation  in  any  one  department;  for  in 
general  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  units  must  be  com- 
pleted in  a  major  subject  after  the  student  enters  the  upper 
division. 

The  Upper  Division 

The  upper  division  covers  the  work  of  the  junior  and 
senior  years  normally  amounting  to  sixty  units.  Except  in 
the  case  of  students  transferring  from  other  institutions,  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  is  not  registered  in  the  upper  di- 
vision until  she  has  been  awarded  the  junior  certificate. 

The  requirements  of  the  upper  division  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  completion  of  a  minimum  of  fifty-four  units  of 
college  credit  after  the  student  has  entered  the  upper  divi- 
sion, with  additional  credit  sufficient  to  raise  the  total  num- 
ber of  units  completed  in  the  lower  and  upper  divisions  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

2.  The  inclusion  of  four  units  of  Religion  in  the  work  of 
the  upper  division. 

3.  The  inclusion  of  a  course  in  American  Institutions 
(see  Political  Science  101),  unless  the  requirement  has  been 
met  in  the  lower  division   (see  Political  Science  1-2). 

4.  The  completion  of  a  minimum  of  forty  units  of  upper 
division  courses,  after  the  student  enters  the  upper  division, 
not  less  than  twenty-seven  of  which  are  devoted  to  a  major 
in  one  subject  and  a  minor  in  a  related  subject,  eighteen 
units  being  the  minimum  for  a  major  and  nine  the  minimum 
for  a  minor. 

5.  The  attainment  of  an  average  grade  point  ratio  of  1 
in  the  work  of  the  upper  division  as  a  whole.  A  student  in 
the  upper  division,  registered  in  a  lower  division  course, 
may  be  required  at  the  option  of  the  instructor  to  complete 
additional  work  in  the  course. 

Major  and  Minor  Subjects 

On  entering  the  work  of  the  upper  division,  each  student 
must  select  a  departmental  major  and  a  departmental  minor 
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or  a  group  major  in  which  she  proposes  to  do  intensified 
study.  From  the  time  of  such  selection,  her  program  and 
work  will  be  supervised  by  a  committee  of  advisors  within 
her  chosen  group.  Double  majors  (one  in  each  of  two  groups 
or  within  the  same  group)  are  also  possible.  The  program 
of  a  student  who  chooses  to  complete  double  majors  is  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

The  following  general  regulations  relate  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  groups  and  departments,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Dean: 

1.  For  a  departmental  major  or  minor,  not  more  than 
twenty-four  units  of  upper  division  work  may  be  required 
in  the  major  nor  more  than  twelve  units  in  the  minor.  Units 
required  in  excess  of  the  minimum  of  eighteen  and  nine, 
for  major  and  minor  respectively,  may  be  wholly  or  partly 
from  specified  courses  in  related  departments.  A  student 
will  be  graduated  upon  completion  of  the  minimum  require- 
ments in  major  and  minor  as  specified  in  the  announcements 
of  the  several  groups. 

2.  Major  advisors  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  regulation  providing  that  not  more  than 
forty  units  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  required  for 
graduation  may  be  elected  by  the  student  and  counted  in 
any  one  department. 

3.  A  student  transferring  from  another  institution  who 
if.  granted  senior  standing  must  complete  eighteen  of 
twenty-four  units  required  in  residence  in  the  upper  divi- 
sion, twelve  of  which  must  be  in  a  major  subject.  Transfers 
of  less  than  senior  standing  will  be  required  to  meet  sub- 
stantially all  the  regular  requirements. 

4.  It  is  advised  that  students  continue  the  work  of  the 
major  department  or  group  throughout  the  four  semesters 
of  the  upper  division.  It  is  required  that  regular  courses  be 
pursued  in  each  of  three  semesters,  including  the  last  two. 

5.  In  general,  students  who  fail  to  attain  an  average 
grade  point  ratio  of  1  in  the  work  of  the  lower  division  of 
any  department  will  not  be  accepted  by  that  department  as 
majors  or  minors.  The  recommendation  of  the  major  group 
is  necessary  for  graduation.  Each  group  shall  report  de-, 
linquent  scholarship  of  its  major  students  to  the  Dean  at 
the  close  of  each  semester. 
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6.  A  change  in  the  choice  of  a  major,  after  the  student 
has  entered  the  upper  division  may  be  made  only  on  per- 
mission of  the  Dean  and  the  consent  of  the  group  or  groups 
concerned.  A  change  in  a  minor  may  be  made  on  consent  of 
the  major  group  and  the  Dean.  A  student  changing  her  ma- 
jor or  minor  must  meet  all  requirements  of  the  new  group 
of  the  department  in  which  she  proposes  to  major  or  minor. 

7.  A  change  in  major  necessitated  on  account  of  dis- 
qualification in  scholarship  in  the  major  subject  may  result 
in  the  student  being  placed  on  probation  by  the  proper 
faculty  committee;  and  a  student  so  disqualified  a  second 
time  may  be  disqualified  by  the  College. 

8.  Students  wishing  to  prepare  for  a  teacher's  creden- 
tial must  consult  the  School  of  Education  on  beginning 
upper  division  work.  All  students  majoring  in  Group  V 
must  also  complete  for  graduation  a  major  from  Groups 
1-4  or  6-7.  All  candidates  for  an  Elementary  Teacher's 
Credential  must  complete  a  major  of  eighteen  units  and  a 
minor  of  twelve  units  in  "subjects  which  offer  suitable  prep- 
aration for  public  school  teaching." 

i 
Each  group  committee  of  advisors  shall  consist  of  faculty 
members  within  the  group. 


Suggestions  Regarding  The  Work  of  Each  Group 
in  the  Upper  Division 

1.  English  and  Speech  Education: 

Two  departmental  majors 
Two  departmental  minors 

2.  Foreign  Languages  : 

Departmental    majors:     French,    Spanish,    Latin, 

German. 
Departmental    minors:     French,    Spanish,    Latin, 

German,  and  Greek. 
Group  major 

3.  Social  Sciences : 

Departmental  majors:  Economics,  Sociology,  His- 
tory, and  Political  Science. 

Departmental  minors:  Economics,  Sociology,  His- 
tory, and  Political  Science. 

Group  major 
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4.  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics: 

Departmental  majors:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geol- 
ogy, Physics  and  Mathematics 

Departmental  minors:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geol- 
ogy, Physics  and  Mathematics 

Group  major 

5.  Education  and  Psychology: 

Departmental  (professional)  major:  Education 
Departmental  (professional)  minor:  Education 
Departmental  (academic)  minor:  Psychology 
Group   (academic)  major 

All  students  completing  a  professional  major  in 
this  group  must  complete  for  graduation  a  major 
from  Groups  1-4  or  6-7.  All  candidates  for  an 
Elementary  Teacher's  Credential  must  complete  a 
major  of  eighteen  units  and  a  minor  of  twelve 
units  in  "subjects  which  offer  suitable  preparation 
for  public  school  teaching." 

6.  Philosophy  and  Religion : 

Two  departmental  majors 
Two  departmental  minors 
Group  major 

7.  Fine   Arts: 

Departmental  major:  Music  and  Art 
Departmental  minor:  Music  and  Art 

In  the  case  of  students  who  are  preparing  for  graduate 
work  or  for  a  teaching  credential  the  committee  of  group 
advisors  should  advise  such  students  to  concentrate  in  one 
department  to  the  extent  of  eighteen  upper  division  units. 
In  the  case  of  students  not  contemplating  graduate  work  or 
recommendation  for  a  teaching  credential,  the  committee 
advisors  may  permit  the  liberty  of  choice  of  upper  division 
work  from  the  various  departments  making  up  the  group. 
Not  less  than  twelve  upper  division  units  should  be  taken  in 
some  one  department  within  the  group. 


Teaching  Credentials 

Students  satisfying  completely  the  regular  training 
course  for  elementary  teachers  are  recommended  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education  as  candidates  for  the  Gen- 
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eral  Elementary  Credential,  and  the  Special  Secondary 
Credential  in  Music.  The  conditions  of  such  recommenda- 
tions are: 

1.  Graduation  from  the  College  with  the  A.  B.  Degree. 

2.  Certification  of  physical  and  mental  fitness  to  teach, 
by  a  regularly  licensed  physician. 

3.  Completion  of  the   following  courses: 

a.  Art  19    (Art  Appreciation)   2  units 

Art  40    (Public  School  Art)    2  units 

b.  Biology,  1A,  IB 6  units 

c.  Economics  20    (Geography)   3  units 

d.  English  1,  2  (Composition)   6  units 

English  20  or  21    (Expression) 6  units 

e.  History  8A,  8B   (History  of  Americas). ...6  units 

f.  Music  30A   (History  and  Appreciation). ...2  units 
Music  21    (Public  School  Music) 2  units 

g.  Physical  Education  171A.B.   (Playground 

Supervision)    2  units 

^.     Political  Science  101   (American  Institu- 
tions)     2  units 

i.     Education  100   (Educational  Psychology)   2  units 

Education  101  (Growth  and  Development 

of  the  Child)    2  units 

Education  102   (Educational  Measure- 
ment)     2  units 

Education  103  (Education  for  Citizen- 
ship)    2  units 

Education  104 AB   (Elementary  Curricu- 
lum and  Methods) 6  units 

Education  105    (History  of  Education). ...2  units 

Education    170    (Secondary   Education) 
elective   2  units 

Education  190AB   (Practice  Teaching)       8  units 

Note:  An  average  grade  of  C  must  be  maintained  for 
the  twenty-four  units  of  Education  as  a  whole,  and  for  the 
eight  units  of  Practice  Teaching. 

The  General  Secondary  Credential 

The  General  Secondary  Credential  authorizes  the  holder 
to  teach  any  or  all  subjects  (with  the  exception  of  classes 
organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Vocational  Acts)  in  all  grades  of  any  junior  college,  senior 
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high  school,  four-year  high  school,  junior  high  school,  or 
elementary  school. 

Applicants  presenting  satisfactory  evidence  of  physical 
and  mental  fitness  will  be  granted  a  recommendation  by 
the  School  of  Education  for  the  General  Secondary  Creden- 
tial upon  verification  of: 

a.  A  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  institu- 
tion requiring  four  years  of  college  work  (or  the 
equivalent)  based  on  a  fourryear  high  school 
course  and  which  does  not  include  more  than  40 
units  in  one  subject  or  department. 

b.  A  minimum  of  two  units  in  a  course  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  provisions  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution completed  in  a  California  teacher's  train- 
ing  institution.   101   American   Institutions. 

c.  One  full  year  of  resident  graduate  work  of  not 
less  than  24  semester  hours.  This  graduate  work 
must  include  at  least  6  semester  hours  in  sub- 
jects usually  taught  in  high  school  and  6fsemes- 
ter  hours  of  work  in  education  selected  with  the 
approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

d.  One  major  of  24  units  of  upper  division  work 
and  one  minor  of  from  9  to  12  units  of  upper 
division  work  in  subjects  recognized  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

e.  Eighteen  semester  units  of  work  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education  gfiven  by  or  approved  for 
credit  by  the  School  of  Education  ten  of  which 
must  be  chosen  from  Education  100,  101,  102, 
103,  105,  106,  156,  120,  254,  also  170,  and  320  A-B. 

Examinations 

Examinations  are  held  regularly  at  the  close  of  each 
semester  and  the  standing  of  students  for  the  entire  course 
is  reported  to  the  Registrar.  Mid-semester  examinations  may 
also  be  required  as  a  partial  basis  for  mid-semester  reports. 

Scholarship  Grades  and  Requirements 

Results  of  examinations,  semester  reports,  and  the  gen- 
eral average  of  the  scholastic  standing  of  a  student  in  her 
entire  course  are  indicated  by  the  following  system  of 
grades : 


Passing:  A,  excellent;  B,  good;  C,  fair;  D,  barely 
passing. 

Not  Passing:  Incomplete  (Inc.),  indicating  that  while 
the  work  done  is  of  passing  grade,  yet  portions  remain  un- 
finished owing  to  illness  or  similar  unavoidable  causes,  not 
the  fault  of  the  student.  Illness  and  unavoidable  causes 
must  be  so  interpreted  by  the  office  of  the  Dean.  It  may  be 
removed  in  such  a  manner  as  the  instructor  may  determine. 

Condition  (Con.),  indicating  that  work  is  not  of  passing 
grade.  It  may  be  removed  by  an  examination  covering  the 
work  involved.  If  removed,  no  grade  higher  than  a  D  may 
be  given.  No  Condition  may  be  removed  within  two  weeks 
after  the  close  of  the   semester. 

Failure   (F),  to  be  removed  by  repetition  of  the  course. 

An  "incomplete"  or  a  "condition"  becomes  a  "failure"  if 
not  removed  within  one  year  of  the  date  on  which  it  was  in- 
curred. 

Grade  Points 

The  standard  of  scholarship  of  a  student  is  determined 
by  taking  a  ratio  between  the  total  grade  points  earned  dur- 
ing a  given  semester  and  the  number  of  units  or  semester 
hours,  for  which  the  student  was  registered  during  the 
semester. 

In  estimating  this  ratio : 

A  grade  of  A  counts  3  grade  points  per  credit  unit. 

A  grade  of  B  counts  2  grade  points  per  credit  unit. 

A  grade  of  C  counts  1  grade  point  per  credit  unit. 

A  grade  of  D  counts  no  grade  points  per  credit  unit. 

A  Condition  deducts  1  grade  point  per  credit  unit. 

A  failure  deducts  2  grade  points  per  credit  unit. 

An  Incomplete  (given  only  by  permission  of  the  office  of 
the  Dean)   is  not  considered  in  estimating  the  ratio. 

Scholarship  Requirements 

Mid-semester  reports  on  the  work  of  students  are  required 
of  all  instructors,  and  students  are  notified  of  their  stand- 
ing. Final  semester  reports  are  sent  to  all  students.  Parents 
or  guardians  will  be  notified  when  the  student's  scholarship 
is  seriously  delinquent. 
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Any  student  who  fails  in  a  given  semester  to  earn  a  num- 
ber of  grade  points  equal  to  the  number  of  units  for  which 
she  is  registered,  is  placed  on  probation  and  must  limit  her 
program  of  studies  to  fifteen  or  less  units  in  the  following 
semester.  If  she  fails  in  the  following  semester  to  earn  a 
number  of  grade  points  equal  to  the  number  of  units  for 
which  she  is  registered,  she  is  disqualified  from  further 
attendance  at  the  college. 

A  student,  who  in  any  semester  fails  to  pass  in  ten  units 
of  work,  is  disqualified,  the  ten  units  of  work  to  be  de- 
termined as  of  the  last  day  of  the  semester  in  which  the 
work  was  taken.  When  extenuating  circumstances,  such  as 
prolonged  illness,  account  for  a  student's  disqualification, 
she  may  be  permitted,  on  petition  to  the  proper  committee, 
to  continue  on  probation  until  the  next  mid-semester. 

A  minimum  grade  point  ratio  of  1  is  required  in  the  work 
of  the  lower  division  before  a  student  can  be  granted  the 
junior  certificate,  and  in  the  upper  division,  as  well  as  in 
her  entire  course,  before  she  can  be  graduated. 

The  rules  regarding  scholastic  standing  in  a  major  sub- 
ject are  stated  under  the  rules  governing  majors  and  minors. 

Honors 

Degrees  with  honors  are  conferred  on  students  who  attain 
the  standards  of  one  of  the  following  distinctions,  which  are 
based  on  scholarship;  Summa  cum  laude,  Magna  cum  laude, 
Cum  laude. 

Summa  cum  laude.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Honors,  the  degree  Summa  cum  laude  shall  be 
granted  to  a  student  who  has  received  a  grade  point  average 
of  2.8. 

Magna  cum  laude.  On  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Honors,  the  degree  of  Magna  cum  laude  shall  be  granted 
to  a  student  who  has  received  a  grade  point  average  of 
from  2.5  to  2.8. 

Cum  laude.  On  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Honors,  the  degree  cum  laude  shall  be  granted  to  any  stu- 
dent who  has  received  a  grade  point  average  of  from 
2.3  to  2.5. 
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Honors  will  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  each  academic  year 
to  students  meeting  the  following  requirements: 

Freshmen:  Twenty-eight  points  in  Grades  A  and  B  with 
no  grade  below  C. 

Sophomores:  Fifty-eight  points  in  Grades  A  and  B  with 
no  grade  below  C. 

Juniors :  Ninety-six  points  in  Grades  A  and  B  with  no 
grade  below  C. 

College  Discipline 

The  College  insists  on  regularity,  exactness,  and  order,  as 
qualities  essential  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  study,  and 
fundamental  in  the  formation  of  strong,  womanly  charac- 
ter. In  estimating  a  student's  grade  in  any  subject  pursued 
in  College,  regularity  of  attendance  at  class  exercises  re- 
ceives important  consideration.  Parents  are  urged  to  co- 
operate with  the  College  in  the  effort  to  inculcate  in  their 
daughters  principles  of  order,  and  to  develop  in  them  habits 
of  regularity  and  exactness.  This  co-operation  is  especially 
solicited  in  regard  to  the  exact  observance  of  the  limits 
appointed  for  the  vacation  and  the  holidays.  Irregularity 
and  inexactness  at  these  periods,  not  only  cause  serious  dis- 
advantage to  the  absentees  themselves,  but  disturb  College 
order  and  discipline,  impede  the  progress  of  class  work,  and 
add  to  the  labor  of  the  instructors. 

In  case  of  serious  interruption  of  work  during  the  sem- 
ester, a  student  should  apply  to  the  Dean  for  formal  leave 
of  absence.  Any  student  discontinuing  her  work  without 
such  formal  leave,  may  lose  her  privilege  of  registration  and 
forfeit  her  right  to  a  clear  transcript  of  credits. 

A  student  in  good  standing,  absent  one  or  more  semesters, 
may  re-enter  at  the  opening  of  any  semester. 

Enrollment  in  the  College  implies  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  student  to  comply  with  the  requirements  and  regula- 
tions as  set  forth  in  the  College  catalogue.  Should  the  stu- 
dent fail  to  comply  with  these  requirements  and  regulations 
and  the  faculty  consider  her  influence  to  be  harmful  to 
others  or  to  the  spirit  of  the  College  her  withdrawal  is  re- 
quested, even  though  she  is  charged  with  no  specific  breach 
of  discipline, 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

Art 

Lower  Division 

1A-1B.     History  of  Ancient  Art   (2-2) 

The  art  of  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome.  A  survey  of  the 
early  Christian  and  Byzantium  Periods.  Lantern  illus- 
trations, lecture  reports,  required  reading. 

3A.     Introductory  Art  I  (2) 

Drawing  from  geometric  forms  and  still  life  for  the 
elementary  principles  of  light,  shade,  and  perspective. 

12.     Elementary  Modeling   (2) 

Modeling  from  casts  of  parts  of  human  form,  conven- 
tional  ornaments,   still  life,   fruits,  flowers,   etc. 

13A-B.     Pottery   (2-2) 

Training  in  the  use  of  instruments,  line-patterns,  and 
the  theory  of  proportion — Pen  lettering. 

16.  Design  in  Lettering   (2) 

17.  Theory  of  Design  and  Color   (3) 

A  study  of  proportion  as  a  fundamental  principle  of 
art.  Fine  relations  of  color  and  value,  and  composition 
applied  to  flat  surfaces. 

18A-B.     Creative  Design   (2-2) 

Further  study  of  line  mass  and  color  as  a  means  of  de- 
veloping understanding  of  art  and  creative  ability. 

21.     Figure  Sketching   (2) 

Drawing  from  the  costumed  model  in  charcoal,  pencil, 
pen  and  ink  and  wash  drawing,  with  a  study  of  the 
skeleton    and    muscular    construction. 

(Prerequisite:  Antique  I) 
23.     Water  Color  (2) 

Studies  from  Nature,  of  fruits,  flowers,  drapery,  still 
life,  and  interiors.  Outdoor  sketching  for  students 
who  have  sufficient  training. 

40.     Elementary  School  Art   (2) 

Free  drawing  and  brush  work,  principles  of  perspec- 
tive, composition,  lettering;  stick  printing,  crayon 
and  water  color  cut  and  torn  paper,  blackboard. 

43.     Costume  Design   (2) 

Design  and  color  as  applied  to  costume.  The  adap- 
tation of  historic  costume  and  naturalistic  color 
schemes  and  motifs  to  present-day  models. 

50.     Art  Appreciation  (2) 

Study  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  theory  of 
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aesthetics  of  the  fine  arts  suggesting  some  bases  for 
an  intelligent  estimate  of  pictures,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture,  furniture,   pottery  and   other   minor   arts. 

51A-B.     Elementary  Problems  in  Book-binding  and  Leather 
tooling   (2-2) 

Modeling,  tooling  and  coloring  of  leather  for  the  mak- 
ing of  book-covers  and  cases,   etc. 

52.     Weaving   (2) 

Study  of  textile  weaves  and  the  application  of  prin- 
ciples of  design  and  color  to  the  making  of  scarfs, 
table  covers,  rugs,  etc.,  including  warping  and  setting 
up  of  loom. 

Upper   Division 

100.  Greek  Architecture  and  Painting   (2) 

A  study  of  selected  monuments,  wall  paintings,  and 
vase-paintings. 

101.  Christian  Archeology   (2) 

Study  of  ancient  Christian  monuments.  Monumental 
sources,  sepulchral  inscriptions,  paintings,  sculptures, 
mosaics,  churches  and  the  minor  arts. 

102A-B.     The  Art  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy   (2-2) 

103A-B.     History  of  Art   (2-2) 

A — Venice,   Spain,  Netherlands. 
B — France  and  England. 

104.     History  of  American  Art   (2) 

105A-B.     History  of  Costume   (2-2) 

106A-B.     History  of  Modern  Art   (2) 

Analysis  of  modern  painting,  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture with  discussion  of  related  arts. 

115.     Advanced  Design    (2) 

An  application  of  the  principles  used  in  the  techniques 
applied  to  poster  design,  graphic  design,  wood  block 
printing  and  historic  ornament  as  an  influence  in 
Modern  Design. 

(Prerequisite:  17) 

117A-B.     Still  Life  Painting  in  Oils   (2-2) 

The  study  of  values,  color  harmony,  local  and  re- 
flected color  from  studies  of  still  life  and  interiors. 
Outdoor  work  for  advanced  students. 

118A-B.     Advanced    Drawing,    Painting    and    Composition 
(2-2) 

Work  done  from  still  life,  figure  and  landscape,  giv- 
ing the  student  opportunity  to  exercise  creative  abil- 
ity in  arrangement  and  composition  and  to  develop 
skill    in    drawing    and    painting. 

(Media:   Watercolor,   oils,   crayon,  and   charcoal) 
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Classical  Languages 

Latin 

Lower  Division 

1A-1B.     Elementary  Latin 

By  special  arrangement  this  course  may  be  taken  to 
remove   entrance   conditions. 

C.     Ciceronian  Prose,  or  Virgil  and  Ovid   (3) 

Chosen  according  to  the  authors  offered  at  entrance. 

G.     Latin  Composition   (1-1) 

A  general  review  of  Latin  Syntax. 

1.     Cicero  and  Pliny   (3) 

The  Cato  Maior  of  Cicero,  and  selections  from  the 
letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny. 

4.  Livy:  Selections,  Books  I,  XXI-XXII    (3) 

5.  Horace — Odes  and  Epodes   (2) 

A  study  of  the  poet's  most  commonly  used  meters, 
with  a  consideration  of  his  influence  on  later  literature. 

6.  Ecclesiastical  Latin — Selections  (3) 

7.  Roman  Comedy   (3) 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence  with  a  study 
of  Pre-Ciceronian  language  and  syntax. 

Upper  Division 

102.     Catullus,  Selections    (2) 

Interpretation  of  the  poems,  considerations  of  the 
Greek  back-ground  and  the  characteristics  of  the  New 
Poets,  readings  outside  the  course  in  selected  lyrics 
of  the  later  periods. 

104 A-B.     Latin  Composition   (1-1) 

Required  of  all  majors  in  the  department. 

106.  Tacitus :  Germania  and  Agricola  with  Selections  from 

the  Annales   (3) 

107.  From  Ennius  to  the  Close  of  the  Silver  Age.  Selec- 

tions  (2) 

118.     Seutonius:   Lives  of  the  Caesars    (2) 

120.     Horace,  Juvenal  and  Martial   (3) 

A  study  of  Roman  life  and  customs. 
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125.  Seneca   (2) 

Selected  readings  from  the  essays  and  epistles  of  Sen- 
eca illustrating  characteristic  features  of  Stoic  phil- 
osophy. 

126.  Ovid   (2) 

Fasti,   Metamorphoses. 

127.  Virgil  (2) 

Aeneid  Bks.  VII— XII. 

128.  Sallust   (2) 

Jugurthine  War,  Conspiracy  of  Cateline. 

138.     Methods  of  Teaching 

140.  Virgil 

Eclogues,  Georgics,  Aeneid.  Selections  (3) 

A  study  of  style  and  of  Virgil's  literary  influence. 

141.  History  of  Latin  Literature    (2) 

Lectures  with  collateral  reading.  Required  of  majors 
in  the  department. 

142.  Latin  Literature  of  the  Early  Christian  Period    (3) 

Reading  from  the  Fathers.   Latin   Hymns. 

143.  Mediaeval  Latin   (2) 

Rapid  reading  of  easy  passages  of  prose  and  poetry 
from  the  sixth  century  to  the  Renaissance. 

144.  Roman  Ideas  of  Immortality  (2) 

Readings  in  Cicero  (Tusculan  Disputations,  De  Senec- 
tute,  Somnium  Scipionis,  etc.)  and  other  literary  as 
well  as   epigraphic   sources. 

145.  St.  Augustine,  Confessions   (2) 

146.  Seminar 

149.     Classical  Philology    (2) 

Greek 

Lower   Division 

1A.     Greek  for  Beginners    (3-3) 

A  study  of  forms  and  syntax. 

IB.     Attic  Prose  (3) 

Xenophon's  Anabasis  with  analysis  of  forms  and 
syntax. 

3A-B.     Prose  Composition   (1-1) 

Upper   Division 

101.  Homer  (3) 

The  Iliad  I-III.  Lectures  on  Homeric  life  end  an- 
tiquities. 

102.  Plato    (3) 

Apology,  Crito  and  selections. 
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103.  Greek  Drama   (3) 

Euripides'  Alcestis;  Sophocles'  Antigone.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  Greek  drama. 

104.  Historical  Prose   (3) 

Selections  from  Herodotus.  His  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  historical  prose. 

105.  History  of  Greek  Literature   (2) 

Selected    readings    (in    English). 

106.  New   Testament  Greek    (2) 

Selections,  with  readings  from  the  Fathers. 

Ancient  Civilizations 

100.  A  survey  of  Greek  Civilization   (2) 

Illustrated  lectures  dealing  with  the  political  religious, 
cultural,  social  and  private  life  of  the  Greeks.  Re- 
quired readings. 

101.  A  survey  of  Roman  Civilization   (2) 

A  study  of  ancient  Roman  civilization,  illustrated 
from  the  monuments  and  literature,  with  a  considera- 
tion of  its  influence  on  Modern  Times.  Required  of 
majors  in  the  Classical  Language  Department  and 
History  Department. 

Education 

Upper   Division 

100.  Educational  Psychology   (2) 

The  essential  factors  and  conditions  of  learning  with 
particular  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  the  basic 
skills  and  knowledges. 

101.  Growth  and  Development  of  the  Child   (2) 

The  essential  factors  and  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment during  childhood  and  adolescence.  Particular  at- 
tention is  given  to  problems  of  mental  hygiene  during 
critical  growth  periods. 

102.  Educational  Measurement   (2) 

An  introduction  to  the  problem  of  measuring  the  out- 
comes of  instruction. 

103.  Education  for  Citizenship   (2) 

An  analysis  of  the  ideals  and  habits  essential  for  good 
citizenship,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  part  which 
each  school  subject  and  activity  has  in  their  develop- 
ment. 
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104A-B.     Elementary  Education:  Curriculum  and  Methods 
(3-3) 

(Prerequisite:  Ed.    100,  101) 
The  place  of  the  elementary  school  in  the  American 
educational   system.     Principles     underlying     effective 
teaching.    Modern    practices    as    regards    methods    of 
teaching  and  curriculum   organization. 

105.  History  of  Education  (2) 

The  evolution  of  educational  practices  and  ideals. 

106.  Philosophy  of  Education   (2) 

120.     Educational   Administration    (2) 

156.     Classroom   Methods   and   Management   in   Secondary 

Schools  (2) 
165.     History  of  Catholic  Education  in  the  United  States 

170.     Secondary  Education  (2) 

A  general  introduction  to  secondary  education  in  the 
United  States;  program  of  studies  and  extra  curricu- 
lar  activities;  technique  of  instruction  and  supervision. 

190.     Practice  Teaching  (8) 

Elementary  Level       (Prerequisite:  Education  104AB) 

254.     Curriculum  Making  in  Secondary  Schools  (2) 

320 A-B.     Education  Practice  Teaching   (6) 
High  School  Level 

English 

Lower  Division 

A.     Essentials  of  Composition 

Required  in  connection  with  course  1-2,  or  subse- 
quently, of  all  students  whose  work  shows  deficiency 
in  the  essentials  of  composition. 

1-2     English  Composition   (3-3) 

Introductory  course.  Required  for  graduation  and 
prerequisite  to  all  upper  division  courses.  Must  be 
completed  or  in  progress  before  any  other  lower  di- 
vision course  may  be  taken  in  the  departments. 

8-9     History  of  English  Literature   (3-3) 

A  thorough  survey.  Required,  or  its  equivalent,  of 
students  who  intend  to  major  or  minor  in  English. 
Either  semester  may  be  taken  separately. 

10.     News  Writing   (2) 

Theory  and  practice  of  collecting  news;  study  of  news 
values;  structure  of  the  news  story. 

20.     Fundamentals  of  Expression   (2-2) 
Voice  and  English  Diction. 

The  speaking  voice,  correct  enunciation  and  articu- 
lation. Poise  and  bodily  expression.  Interpretative 
Reading. 
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21.     Story  Telling   (2) 

A  study  of  Child  Psychology.  Consideration  of  litera- 
ture suitable  for  children;  the  telling:  of  stories  in 
class. 

25.     Play  Production    (2) 

Study  and  Presentation  of  scenes  from  Shakespeare 
and  Modern  Drama. 

Upper  Division 

100.     Interpretative  Reading  (2) 

A  study  of  the  mental  and  vocal  technique  required 
to  interpret  various  literary  forms — the  lyric,  the 
short-story,  dramatic  description,  dramatic  dialogue, 
and  monologue. 

102.  Advanced  Public  Speaking   (2) 

Extemporaneous  speaking,  argumentation  and  debate. 

103.  Drama  Study  and  Staging   (2) 

A  consideration  of  the  general  problems,  from  selec- 
tion to  staging.  Analysis  and  presentation  of  one-act 
plays. 

104.  Play  Directing   (2) 

A  study  of  types  of  production — theory  and  practice. 
Stage  technique — design — composition  and  group- 
ing. Reading  of  long  and  short  plays  suitable  for  com- 
munity and  school  production. 

105.  Pageantry  and  the  Dance    (2) 

Survey  of  classical  and  medieval  and  historical  pag- 
eants. The  art  of  pageant  presentation,  designing, 
staging,  costuming,  arrangement  of  dances,  music. 

106.  Dramatic  Reading 

Private  lessons  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  successful 
platform  work,  choosing,  cutting,  and  presenting  ma- 
terial; arrangement  of  programs.  Credit  according 
to  hours. 

110.     Creative  Writing   (2-2) 

A — A  course  for  students  desiring  to  do  work  of  a 
creative  nature. 

B — Continuation  of  110 A  for  advanced  creative  writ- 
ing. 

112.     The  Essay,  Formal  and  Informal  (2-2) 

(A)  A  study  of  the  matter  and  style  of  the  best 
essays. 

(B)  Application  of  the  study  to  creative  writing. 

124.     The  Period  of  Chaucer   (2) 

The  life  and  times  of  Chaucer;  readings  principally  in 
the  Canterbury  Tales;  survey  of  Middle  English  gram- 
mar and  literature. 

130.     Shakespeare   (3) 

Reading  of  representative  plays  of  Shakespeare;  his 
dramatic  art;  theatrical  and  social  background  of  the 
period. 
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132.  Shakespeare   (3) 

Intensive  study  of  two  plays. 

133.  Contemporary   Drama    (2) 

135.  The  Novel  (2) 

Detailed  study  of  a  few  typical  novels.  Term  paper. 

136.  Wordsworth   (2) 

137.  The  Romantic  Period   (3) 

The  Rise  of  Romanticism;  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Byron,    Shelley,   Keats,    other   writers    of   the    period. 

138.  The  Greater  Catholic  Poets  since  Chaucer  (2) 

139.  The  English  Novel  (2-2) 

The  development  of  the  English  novel  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

142.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose   (2) 

A  study  of  the  major  prose  writers,  exclusive  of  the 
novelists. 

143.  Modern  English  Writers   (2) 

144.  Poetry  of  the  Victorian   Period    (3) 

The  major  poets  of  the  period   (1832-1892). 

145.  American  Literature    (3) 

A  general  survey  of  American  Literature. 

152.  Contemporary  Literature   (2) 

A  survey  of  English  and  American  literature  since 
1890. 

153.  Short  Story  Writing    (2) 

Open  to  English  majors. 

154.  Dante's  Comedia    (2) 

Readings,  reports  and  analysis. 

155.  Medieval   Literature    (2) 

With  special  reference  to  Middle  English. 

173.     The  European  Tradition  of  Literature    (2) 

The  origin  and  development  of  representative  traits 
in  the  literature  of  Western  civilization  from  the 
golden  age  in  Greece  to  the  Renaissance. 

175.     Irish  Writers  of  English    (2) 

A  survey  of  the  contribution  to  English  literature 
made  by  writers  in  the  Irish  mode,  including  Moore, 
Mangan,  and  the  leading  figures  in  the  Irish  literary 
renaissance. 

195.  Independent  Reading   (3) 

Independent  Reading  with  conferences,  written  reports 
and  examinations. 

196.  Old  English   (2) 

Beginning  Course;  elementary  grammar  and  transla- 
tion. 
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Home  Economics 

The  Course  in  Home  Economics  is  designed  to  give  an 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  healthful 
living,  wise  expenditure  of  time,  money,  and  energy,  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  the  home  to  society.  The 
courses  in  this  department,  therefore,  apply  the  principles 
of  art,  science,  and  economics  to  the  problems  of  food  and 
nutrition,  household  management,  clothing,  and  child  wel- 
fare. 

Lower  Division 

1A-B.     Foods  and  Cookery   (3-3) 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  selection  and  preparation 
of  food  in  relation  to  health  and  economics. 
Meal  planning  and  table  service.  Marketing.  Technique 
in  methods  of  preparation  and  service  of  foods  used 
in  typical  American  homes. 

(Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1A-1B) 

3A-3B.     Dietetics   (3-3) 

Food  study  in  relation  to  human  nutrition.  The  prep- 
aration of  the  more  common  foods  to  increase  their 
digestibility.  Selection,  preparation,  and  planning  of 
individual  and  family  dietaries.  Diet  in  disease.  A 
study  of  dietary  problems.  The  adaptation  of  diet  to 
the  disorders  of  nutrition. 

4.  Dress  Design  (2) 

The  elements  of  design  and  color  as  applied  to  cos- 
tume. A  study  of  usual  and  unusual  type  figures,  with 
reference  to  the  selection  of  suitable  clothing.  De- 
signing and  making  one  dress  of  silk  or  wool. 

5.  Dress  Appreciation   (2) 

A  study  of  good  taste  and  judgment  in  the  selection 
and  wearing  of  clothing  and  of  the  economic  aspect 
of  the  clothing  industry. 

Upper  Division 

100.     Textile  Study   (2) 

Microscopic  study  of  fibres  and  weaves  tests  for  adul- 
teration, removal  of  spots  and  stains,  detailed  study 
of  staple  fabrics  as  to  weaves,  use,  durability,  and 
serviceability.  The  laboratory  work  in  this  course  will 
seek  to  apply  design  and  economics  to  some  simple 
problems  in  clothing  construction,  and  to  develop 
some  technique  in  the  making  of  garments  in  cotton 
and  linen. 

106.     Household  Administration    (2-2) 

The  evolution  of  the  home.  The  house,  its  plan  and 
care.  Routine  of  the  household  work;  daily,  weekly, 
and  seasonal  schedules.  Organization  of  household 
activities   and   use    of   labor-saving   devices   to   lessen 
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labor  in  the  home.  Household  food  and  supplies.  Mar- 
keting and  budgeting.    Household  sanitation. 

108.  History  of  Costume  (2) 

The  history  of  costume  from  ancient  Egyptian  times 
to  the  present,  and  its  periodic  recurrence  of  design. 

109.  Art  and  Design  (2) 

A  study  to  develop  appreciation  of  line  tone  and 
color  in  regard  to  costume  and  the  furnishings  of  the 
home. 

110.  Food  Composition    (3) 

A  study  of  the  principles,  the  inorganic  constituents 
and  the  vitamins  with  reference  to  their  occurrences 
in  different  food  materials,  their  chemical  properties 
and  nutritive  values. 

126.  Chemistry  of  Foods    (3) 

Study  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  fats,  pro- 
teins, carbohydrates,  amino  acids,  enzymes  and  vita- 
mins. 

127.  Food  Analysis    (4) 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work  in  the  analysis  of  var- 
ious food  products. 

128.  Nutrition  and  Diet  in  Disease 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 

Lower  Division 

1.     Personal  Hygiene   (2) 

A  conservative  exposition  of  the  regulation,  of  the 
environmental  conditions  of  health,  and  of  the  guid- 
ance of  adaptation  to  those  conditions. 

4A-B.     Graded  Gymnastics   (1-1) 

Elementary  to  fairly  advanced  free-standing  gymnas- 
tic exercises  with  and  without  hand  apparatus. 

8A-B.     Gymnastics,  Sports,  Dancing   (1-1) 

Upper  Division 

102.  Principles  of  Community  Recreation    (2) 

A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  play  programs, 
with  particular  reference  to  playgrounds,  girls'  organi- 
zations, churches  and  community  centers.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

103.  Archery  and  Fencing  (2) 

171 A-B.     Playground  Supervision   (1-1) 

Prerequisite :  A  working  knowledge  of  at  least  two 
team  games. 


Mathematics 

2.  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry  (2) 

3.  Trigonometry    (3) 


Lower  Division 
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4.  Theory  of  Algebra  (3) 

5.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry   (3) 

6.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  (3) 

9.  Differential   Calculus    (3) 

10.  Integral  Calculus    (3) 

Upper  Division 

101.  Elementary  Geometry  for  Advanced  Students   (3) 

102.  Elementary  Algebra  for  Advanced  Students    (3) 
104.     History  of  Mathematics    (3) 

109.  Advanced  Calculus   (Third  Course)    (3) 

111.  Theory  of  Algebraic   Equations    (3) 
112A-B.     Introduction  to  Higher  Geometry   (2-2) 

113.  Synthetic  Projective  Geometry   (3) 

119.  Differential  Equations   (3) 

120.  Advanced   Differential   Equations    (3" 
124.  Vector  Analysis    (3) 

Modern  Languages 

French 

Lower  Division 

A-B.     Elementary  French  (3-3) 

Grammar,  composition  and  oral  practice.   Reading  of 
simple  prose. 

C-D.     Intermediate  French   (3-3) 

Essentials  of  Grammar.  Translation  and  reproduction 
of  selected  stories  and  plays. 

5A-5B.     Advanced  French   (3-3) 

History   of   France.    Reading   of   representative   prose 
and  poetry. 

Upper  Division 

101A-B.     Survey  of  French  Literature    (3-3) 

Critical     reading.      Influence    of    French     thought    on 
English  writing. 

107.     French  lyric  poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (3) 

109A-B.     Composition,  Oral  and  Written   (3-3) 

111A-B.     The   Seventeenth   Century    (2) 

115A-B.     The  Eighteenth  Century  (2) 

117A-B.     The  Nineteenth  Century  (2) 

120.     Grammar,  Composition  and  Style  (3) 
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German 

Lower   Division 

A-B.     Elementary  (3-3) 
C-D.     Intermediate  (3-3) 
5C.     Narrative  Prose    (3) 

Upper   Division 

102A-B.     Survey  of  German  Literature    (3-3) 
105A-B.     Classics  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3-3) 
106.     Grammar,   Conversation,    Style    (3) 
110.     The  German  Ballad  and  Lyrics   (2-2) 
112.     History  of  German  Literature    (3-3) 


Italian 


Lower   Division 


AB.     Elementary  Spanish   (3-3) 

Essentials  of  Grammar,  composition,  selected  reading. 

C-D.     Intermediate  Italian    (3-3) 

Composition.  Reading  from  classic  and  modern  au- 
thors. 

Upper   Division 

102A-B.     The  History  of  Early  Italian  Literature   (3-3) 
Special  attention  to  the  works  of  Dante. 

Spanish 

Lower  Division 

A-B.     Elementary  Spanish      (3-3) 

Grammar  and  composition.  Reading  of  easy  modern 
Spanish  prose. 

C-D.     Intermediate  Spanish     (3-3) 

Composition.    History  of  Spain. 
5.     Conversation  and  Composition      (2) 

Upper   Division 

101  A-B.     Survey  of  Spanish  Literature   (3-3) 

Reading  of  classics  and  representative  modern  prose 
and  poetry. 

102.  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Century  Literature  (2-2) 

A  survey  course  with  reading  from  the  Spanish 
Drama.  Special  study  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the 
outstanding  authors. 

103.  Spanish-American  Literature  (3-3) 

Readings.     Oral  and  written  reports. 

110.  Modern  Prose    (3-3) 

111.  Oral  and  Written  Composition  (2-2) 
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Natural  Sciences 
BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Lower  Division 

1A-B     General  Zoology   (5-5) 

An  introduction  to  the  facts  and  principles  of  animal 
biology  with  special  reference  to  structure,  function, 
and  relationship  of  animal  groups. 

2A-B.     General  Botany   (4-4) 

A  survey  of  fundamental  biological  facts  and  prin- 
ciples as  illustrated  by  plants,  including  a  study  of 
the  properties  and  activities  of  protoplasm,  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  cell  and  of  the  principal  or- 
gans of  the  plant,  reproduction  and  mechanism  of  in- 
heritance, evolution  of  structure  and  function  in  the 
principal  plant  groups.  The  second  semester  includes 
study  of  a  series  of  type  life  histories  and  an  intro- 
duction to  the  principles  of  classification  of  ferns  and 
flowering  plants  with  practice  in  identification  of 
spring  flora. 

10A-B.     General  Biology   (4-4) 

An  outline  of  the  main  facts  and  principles  of  plant 
and  animal  biology.  Not  open  for  credit  to  students 
who  have  had  General  Zoology,  but  students  who 
have  taken  General  Biology  may  elect  Zoology  1A 
for  credit. 

51A-B.     Anatomy   and   Physiology    (4-4) 

Upper  Division 

100.  Genetics  (2) 

An  explanation  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
Mendelian  inheritance,  of  the  creation  of  new  in- 
dividuals, new  strains,  new  species,  together  with  the 
consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  parent  upon  off- 
spring, and  the  effect  of  environment  upon  the  in- 
dividual. 

101.  Human  Physiology    (3) 

(Prerequisite:   Zoology   1A-1B   or   equivalent.) 
A   study   of  the   structure   and   functions   of  the  var- 
ious   systems    of    the    mammalian    body   with    special 
reference  to  man. 

102.  Field  Biology,  Natural  Study  (2) 

Systematic  and  ecologic  biology  with  emphasis  on 
the  local  environment.  A  course  designated  for  those 
preparing  for   elementary  teaching   credentials. 

103.  Experimental  Zoology    (2) 

Lectures,  reports  on  articles  in  scientific  journals  and 
special  problems. 
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104A-B.     Systematic  Botany  of  Flowering  Plants    (3-3) 
(Prerequisite:  Botany  2 A  or  equivalent.) 
104A    deals   with   the   botanical    characters   of   forest 
trees  and  chaparral;  practice  in  the  determination  of 
important  California  species. 

104B  deals  with  the  representative  orders  of  An- 
giosperms,  their  habits  and  growth,  structure,  classi- 
fication and  distribution. 

105A-B.     General  Cryptogamic  Botany    (3-3) 

(Prerequisite:    Botany    2B    or    equivalent.) 
105A  is  not  prerequisite  to  105B. 

The  orders  of  spore-bearing  plants  from  the  point  of 
view  of  structure,  development,  and  economic  im- 
portance. 105A  deals  exclusively  with  fungi;  105B  with 
other  spore-bearing  plants. 

106.     Phycology    (3) 

Marine  and  fresh-water  Algae.  A  study  of  their  habi- 
tat,  classification,   distribution,   and   life   habits. 

109.  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology  (2) 

A  course  designed  to  emphasize  the  study,  recogni- 
tion,   and   classification    of   local   marine   forms. 

110.  Bacteriology   (4) 

The  classification  of  bacteria  and  their  relation  to 
agriculture,  to  domestic  and  industrial  processes  and 
to  disease.  Laboratory  work  deals  with  methods  of 
sterilization,  the  preparation  of  culture  media  and 
the  technique  of  staining  for  microscopic  observation. 

111.  Plant  Ecology   (2  or  3) 

Theoretical  and  experimental  study  of  plants  in  re- 
lation to  the  ecological  factors  in  their  environment: 
light,  water,  temperature,  and  soil.  Also  a  study  of 
the  types  and  origin  of  plant  associations  and  other 
plant  communities. 

112.  Invertebrate  Zoology   (3) 

(Prerequisite:  Zoology  1A-1B  or  equivalent) 
A  study  of  the   natural  history  and   classification   of 
marine     terrestrial     and     fresh     water     invertebrates 
(exclusive  of  insects). 

113.  General  Vertebrate  Zoology   (4) 

(Prerequisite:  Zoology  1A-1B  or  equivalent) 
Natural  history  of  birds,  mammals,  reptiles,  amphib- 
ians and  fishes,  identification  of  California  species 
and  study  of  habitat  relations,  behavior,  distribution, 
and  phylogeny.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  museum 
work,  with  field  work  emphasized. 

115.     Histology    (2) 

A  study  of  the  principal  tissues  of  the  mammilian 
body  with  some  practice  in  comparing  normal  and 
abnormal  tissue. 
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126.     General  Parasitology   (4) 

A  study  of  the  biological  aspects  01  parasitism,  re- 
lations of  animals  to  the  causation  and  transmission 
of  disease,  methods  of  identification  and  diagnosis, 
micro-photography   of   common   parasitic  types. 

156.     Hematology   (3) 

Technique  used  in  blood  studies. 

151 A-B.     Advanced   Anatomy   and   Physiology    (3-3) 
(Prerequisite:  Zoology  1A-B,  or  equivalent.) 

163.     Zoology— Ornithology   (3) 

A  course  designed  to  assist  the  teacher  in  the  identi- 
fication and  study  of  California  bird  personalities. 

184.     Zoology — Entomology   (3) 

The  classification  of  insects  and  their  relation  to  plants. 


Physical  Sciences 

Chemistry 

lower  Division 

1A-1B.     General  Chemistry   (5) 

(1A)  A  study  of  the  non-metallic  elements  and  their 
compounds  with  the  theories  and  laws  they  serve  to 
illustrate.  (IB)  A  study  of  the  metallic  elements  and 
their  compounds  with  theoretical  discussions.  Lectures, 
recitation,  and  laboratory  work. 

6 A-B.     Quantitative  Analysis   (3-3) 

(Prerequisite:  Courses  1A-1B) 
(6A)    Lectures    and   laboratory   work   in   gravimetric 
analysis.    (6B)    Lectures  and  laboratory  work  in  vol- 
umetric analysis. 

8.  Organic  Chemistry  (3) 

An  introductory  study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon. 
Course   9   should  be  taken  at  the  same  time. 

9.  Organic    Chemistry — Laboratory    (3) 

An  experimental  study  of  the  properties  of  the  prin- 
cipal organic  compounds  with  the  modern  theories 
concerning  their  constitution. 

Upper  Division 

100.     Organic  Chemistry — Analytical   (3) 

(Prerequisite:  Courses  8,  9,  6A,  6B) 
A  study  of  the   general  reactions    of    organic    com- 
pounds.   Qualitative   and     quantitative    determination 
of  characteristic  groups. 
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110.  Physical  Chemistry   (3) 

(Prerequisites:  Courses  6A-6B;  Physics  2A-2B) 
Lectures    and    problems.     The    concepts    of    modern 
physico-chemical   theories     concerning    the     states     of 
aggregation    of     matter,     solution,     thermo-chemistry, 
equilibria  and  chemical  kinetics. 

111.  Physical  Chemistry — Laboratory    (3) 

(Prerequisites:   Course    110   and    Calculus) 
Physico-chemical    problems    and    measurements. 

112.  Physiological  Chemistry   (3) 

Required  for  lab.  technicians  and  dieticians. 

118.     Inorganic  Preparation   (3) 

(Prerequisite   or   parallel:    Chemistry   120) 
A   laboratory   course   in   the   preparation    of   different 
types  of  inorganic  compounds. 

120.     Advanced   Inorganic  Chemistry    (3) 

(Prerequisites:   1A-1B,  6A-6B,   8  and  9) 
A   lecture   course   dealing  with   selected   topics  in   in- 
organic   chemistry.    Among   the   topics   taken    up    are 
Periodic  Classification,  valence,   Werner's  Theory,  ac- 
tive form  of  elements. 

125.     History  of  Chemistry   (2) 

The  development  of  the  science  of  chemistry. 

129.     Colloidal  Chemistry    (3) 

135.     Chemical  Microscopy    (3) 

The  use  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories  applied 
to  chemical  investigations. 


Physics 

Lower  Division 

1A-1B.     General  Physics   (4-4) 

The  fundamental  phenomenon  of  physics,  the  prop- 
erties of  matter,  mechanics,  heat,  wave  motion,  sound, 
light,  geometrical  construction  in  optics,  electricity 
and  magnetism,  also  the  use  of  the  trigonometric 
functions,  logarithmetric  and  trigonometric  tables, 
and  slide  rule. 

Upper   Division 

100A-B.     Electricity  and  Magnetism   (4-4) 

An  introduction  of  the  theory  of  electricity  and  mag- 
netism, including  magnetic  measurements,  Ohm's  law, 
the  dynamo  and  motor,  thermo-electricity,  the  voltaic 
cell  and  electrical  measuring  instruments.  Prerequisite; 
Physics  1A-1B. 
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105.     The  Science  of  Musical  Sound  (3) 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  sound,  reflection,  refraction, 
diffraction,  Doppler's  Principle,  wave  theory,  musical 
sounds,  musical  instruments. 

110.     History  of  Physics   (2) 

Philosophy 

Lower  Division 

1A-B.     Logic   (2-2) 

Dialetics,  Epistemology:  Inductive  and  Deductive 
Logic,  Truth  and  Error,  Motives  and  Criteria  of 
Certitude. 

2A-B.     Introduction  to  Philosophy   (2-2) 
A  survey  of  theories  and  problems. 

4.  Ontology   (2) 

Being,  its  Divisions  and  Attributes;  Objectivity  and 
Classification  of  Causality, 

5.  Cosmology   (2) 

A  study  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  end  of  the  inorganic 
world. 

6.  Psychology    (2) 

The  phenomena  of  vegetative,  sentient  and  rational 
beings.    Evolution.    The   intellect;   the   will;   the   soul. 

Upper  Division 

100.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy    (2) 

101.  History  of  Medieval  and  Modern  Philosophy  (2) 

104.  Natural  Theology   (2) 

Existence  and  Nature  of  God.  Action  of  God  in  the 
Universe. 

105.  Ethics  (2) 

General  Ethics  and  Moral  Values.  Individual  and 
Social  Ethics. 

Philosophy  of  Religion 

3-4.     Fundamental  Apologetics    (1-1) 

Religion  in  general.  Revelation  and  Divinity  of  Christ, 
the  Church,  its  institution,  end  and  constitution. 

5-6.     God  and  Creation  (1-1) 

Faith;  unity  and  Trinity  of  God;  God  the  Creator; 
Man;  Angels.  Evolution,  Spiritism,  Eschatology  or 
the  Four  Last  Things. 

100A-B.     God  the  Redeemer  (1-1) 

Christology  or  the  Incarnation;  Soteriology  or  the 
Redemption;  the  Worship  of  Christ;  Mariology  or  the 
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Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary;  the  Venera- 
tion of  the  Saints;  Grace. 
101-A-B.     The  Sacramental  System  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

A   systematic  study  of  the   nature   and   chief  sources 

of  grace. 
102A-B.     An    Introductory    Course   to   the    Study    of   the 

Scriptures   (1-1) 

Divine  character  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures;  revelation 

and  inspiration;  the  Gospel  History. 
103A-B.     Divine   Worship    (1-1) 

The  Liturgy. 

Secretarial  Course 

The  courses  in  Secretarial  Studies  embrace  such  general 
subjects  as  are  deemed  essential  to  a  liberal  education. 
Beyond  this  the  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  tech- 
nical training  necessary  to  meet  the  demand  on  the  part  of 
high  schools  for  teachers  of  social  and  commercial  sub- 
jects, and  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  trained  workers 
in  scientific,  literary,  and  professional  pursuits. 

A  student  following  this  course  must  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  standard  Junior  Certificate  cf.  p.  10.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  subject  required  for  the  secretarial  courses,  an 
upper  division  student  must  elect  eighteen  units  of  a  "ma- 
jor" from  the  field  of  her  choice  in  Liberal  Arts.  It  is  also 
recommended  that  she  choose  twenty  units  of  work  from 
the  following  list;  Econ.  1A-1B,  14A-14B,  20,  100,  111,  118, 
132,  140,  150,  160A-160B,  A  practical  knowledge  of  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting  are  prerequisites  for  upper  division 
work. 

Office  practice  including  management,  secretarial  prob- 
lems, and  administration  will  be  allowed  eight  units,  an 
equal  unit  rating  as  that  for  practice  teaching,  in  the 
Department  of  Education. 

The  Social  Sciences 

Anthropology 

Lower   Division 

100A-B.     General  Anthropology   (2-2) 

The   origin,   antiquity   and   races   of   man.    The    origin 
and  growth  of  civilization. 

101A-B.     Ethnography  of  the  World    (2-2) 
123.     Indians  of  the  Southwest   (3) 
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Upper   Division 

137.     The  Indians  of  California   (2) 

Origin.  Tribal  divisions;  arts,  customs,  industries  and 
beliefs. 

140.       Ancient  Civilizations  of  Mexico  and  Peru   (3) 

Aztecs,  Mayas,  Incas;  origin;  cities,  temples,  art,  re- 
ligion, calendar. 


Economics 


Lower  Division 


1A-1B.     Principles   of  Economics    (2) 

The  general  field  of  economics,  e.  g.,  production,  dis- 
tribution,  exchange,   banking,  international  trade. 

14A-B.     Principles  of  Accounting   (2-2) 

18A-B.     Commercial  Law   (2-2) 

A  survey  of  the  laws  governing  relationships  of 
banker  and  business  man,  employer  and  employee. 
Miscellaneous  laws  of  importance  in  commercial  ac- 
tivities. 

20.     Economic  Geography  (3) 

Description  of  the  earth  as  the  abode  of  man.  Na- 
tions of  the  world  and  their  characteristics;  the  land 
and  the  people.  National  traditions  and  political  evo- 
lution; principal  centers  of  population  and  their  as- 
pects. 

Upper  Division 

100.     Economic  Theory    (3) 

Theories  of  demand  and  supply;  price-making;  organi- 
zation of  the  market;  value  of  property  and  invest- 
ments; problems  of  the  railroad  and  public  utilities; 
sales,  income  and  inheritance  taxes;  protective  tariffs. 

106.     Economic  Reform. 

111.     American  Economic  and  Social  History   (3) 

A  general  background  of  present-day  economic  and 
social  activities.  The  development  of  agricultural, 
commercial   and   industrial   institutions. 

132.     Corporation  and  Trust  Problems  (2) 

Growth  of  corporations,  trust  organizations,  trade 
associations,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  com- 
bination movement  abroad  and  conclusions  as  to 
American  policy. 

140.     Elementary  Statistics   (2) 

An  introduction  to  modern  methods  of  analyzing  sta- 
tistical data,  their  gathering  and  classification. 

150.     Labor  Economics    (3) 

Problems  of  the  laborer  and  the  employer.  Social 
background   of   labor  legislation   and  trade   unionism. 
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160A-B.     Advanced  Accounting   (3-3) 

Intensive  study  of  the  advanced  theory  of  accounts 
and  its  application.  Selected  problems  and  readings 
on  the  various  phases  of  accounting  procedure. 

180.     International  Trade   (2) 

Trade  of  the  Far  East  and  of  Latin  America  with 
particular  reference  to  problems  of  competition  from 
European  countries,  especially  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  in  those  markets. 

186.  Population  Problems. 

187.  Social  Problems   (3) 

Fundamentals  in  the  approach  to  problems  of  social 
organization  and  disorganization;  social  problems  in 
relation  to  social  processes,  subnormal  and  abnormal 
groups  and  conditions;  agencies  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment. 

History 

Foreign  Language  in  the  Lower  Division — All  students 
who  intend  to  elect  upper  division  courses  in  history  should 
acquire  a  reading  knowiedge  besides  Latin,  of  at  least  one 
of  the  following  languages  before  they  reach  their  junior 
year:   French,  German,   Spanish. 

Preparation  for  the  Major:  Required  History  1A-1B,  or 
8A-8B,  or  4A-4B,  Economics  1A,  Geography  20,  or  Politi- 
cal Science  2. 

The  Major — Students  majoring  in  History  shall  select 
European  or  American  history  as  a  field  of  emphasis. 
The  required  twenty-four  units  of  upper  division  work 
must  include : 

(a)  Course  101   (prescribed  in  the  junior  year.) 

(b)  At  least  nine  units  of  survey  work  in  the  field  of 
emphasis,  including  one  six-unit  course  and  three  additional 
units. 

(c)  A  six-unit  survey  course  in  the  field  not  selected 
for  emphasis. 

(d)  Two  semesters  of  advanced  work  in  the  field  of 
emphasis,  one  course  to  be  taken  in  each  semester  of  the 
senior  year. 

Lower  Division 

1A-B.     Medieval  History   (3-3) 

The  study  of  the  spread  of  Christianity;  of  the  Bar- 
barian Invasion;  of  the  formation  of  the  Medieval 
Christian  States;  of  the  era  of  Charlemagne;  of  the 
Papacy  and  the  Empire;  of  the  Crusades;  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  Feudal  System;  of  the  Renaissance;  of 
the  period  of  Discoveries. 
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4A-B.     Modern  History  (1517-1930)    (2-2) 

Growth  of  the  Institutional  Life  of  Modern  Nations. 

8A-B.     History  of  the  Americas   (3-3) 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere from  discovery  to  1808. 

Upper   Division 

101.     Introduction     to     Historical     Method     and     Biblio- 
graphy   (3) 
(Required  in  Junior  Year  for  History  Majors) 

103.     Philosophy  of  History    (2) 

110.  A   Survey  of   Greek   Civilization     (2)     cf.    Classical 

Language. 

111.  A   Survey  of   Roman   Civilization    (2)    cf.   Classical 

Language. 

112.  Roman  Imperialism   (3) 

113.  History  of  Ancient  Mediterranean  Colonization    (3) 
118.     Christian  Archaelogy    (2)    cf.   Art   102. 

121 A-B.     The  Middle  Ages   (3-3) 

(Europe  from  313  to  1517) 
124.     The  Origin  of  Medieval  Towns   (3) 

(A   survey   of   the   theories    advanced     by    Professor 

Pirenne  of  the  University  of  Ghent.) 

127.  Feudalism    (3) 

(a)  Its    origin,    development   and   results. 

(b)  The  infeudation   of  the   Church  and  its  results. 
(Prerequisite:  A  reading  knowledge  of  French.) 

128.  Slavery    (3) 

(a)  Its  origin,  development  and  results. 

(b)  Civil  legislation  with  regard  to  it. 

(c)  The  attitude  of  the  Church  toward  it. 
(Prerequisite:  A  reading  knowledge  of  French.) 

136.     The  Renaissance    (2) 

140.  History  of  Modern   Italy    (2) 

141.  History  of  Modern  Spain   (2) 

142 A-B.     Modern  Continental  Europe    (3-3) 

143.     History  of  Modern  Germany   (2) 

144A-B.     History  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe   (2-2) 

145.  The  Protestant  Revolt   (3) 

146.  Europe  since  1870   (3) 

147.  History  of  Modern  France   (2) 
149A-B.     History  of  Russia  and  Poland   (3-3) 

152A-B.     Constitutional  History  of  England   (2-2) 

(An  intensive  study  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
English    Constitution.) 
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153.     Modern  Britain   (2) 
156.     History  of  Canada   (2) 

160.  Modern  China    (2) 

161.  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal   (2) 
162A-B.     History  of  Hispanic  America   (3-3) 

(A  general  survey  from  1808  emphasizing  inter- 
American  relation  in  republican  era.) 

174A-B.     Recent  History  of  U.  S.    (3-3) 

165A-B.     History  of  Modern  European  Expansion   (2-2) 

(Prerequisite:  A  reading  knowledge  of  German, 
French  or   Spanish.) 

History  of  the  progress  of  colonial  empires  after 
1492;  motives,  rivalries  and  policies  of  expansionist 
nations  in  the  occupation  and  exploitation  of  de- 
pendent areas;  the  growth  of  administrative  ideals 
in   the   control   of  backward   peoples.) 

167A-B.     History  of  American  Diplomacy   (3-3) 

(A  study  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States.) 

168.     Economic  World  History  since   1914    (3) 

171 A-B.     History  of  the  United  States   (3-3) 

(A  general  course  dealing  with  the  colonization  and 
the  political  history  of  the  United  States.) 

172.     History  of  the  Church  in  America   (2) 

181A-B.     The  History  of  the  West   (2-2) 

(Territorial  expansion  of  the  United  States,  the  dip- 
lomacy and  politics  of  expansion,  the  settlement  and 
growth  of  the  West,  and  the  influence  of  expansion 
upon  American  institutions  and  upon  international 
affairs  at  each  stage  of  advance.  The  trans-Mississippi 
West  will  be  emphasized.) 

189.     History  of  the  Pacific  Coast    (2) 

191A-B.     History  of  the  Far  East   (3-3) 

(A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Far  East  with 
emphasis  on  recent  international  relations.) 
192.     History  of  the  Near  East  (2) 
199A-B.     Special  Studies  in  History   (2-2) 
221A-B.     Seminar  in  Medieval  History   (2-2) 
249 A-B.     Seminar  in  Modern  European  History   (2-2) 
281  A-B.     Sem  inar  in  American  History   (2-2) 

Political  Science 

Subject  Groups. — Instruction  in  the  department  falls  in- 
to three  main  groups:  I,  Political  Theory  and  Public  Law; 
II,  International  Relations;   III,  Government  and  Politics. 
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Group 
Sequences 

I. 

Junior 

111-113 

II. 

123-124 

III. 

151-171 

Sequences. — In  each  of  the  three  groups  a  sequence  of 
courses  is  established  for  the  junior  and  senior  years.  With- 
out special  permission  from  the  department,  no  student 
whose  major  subject  is  political  science  may  take  any  upper 
division  course  until  she  has  enrolled  in  one  of  these 
sequences. 


Senior 

One  of  the  following:  133A,  133B, 
157A,   157B,   158A,  158B. 

One  of  the  following:    128,     131, 
133A,  133B,   135,  138,  140A,  140B. 

One  of  the  following:  140A,  140B, 

144,  145,  152,  154,  157A,  157B,  162. 

The  Major. — Candidates  for  the  bachelor's  degree  with 

political  science  as  a  major  subject  must  offer  at  least  24 

units  in  upper  division  courses  not  more  than  six  of  which 

may  be  taken  in  some  other  department. 

Programs  must  include  a  group  sequence  and  at  least 
one  semester  course  in  each  of  the  remaining  two  groups. 
Courses  III  (Theory  of  the  State)  and  151  (American  Na- 
tional Government)   must  form  a  part  of  every  program. 

Lower  Division 

1A-B.     Government   (3-3) 

(A)  The  government  and  parties  of  Great  Britain; 
of  France;  of  Belgium;  of  Italy. 

(B)  The  governments  of  Switzerland;  of  Germany; 
of  Russia;  of  Japan;  of  the  United  States. 

2.     Principles  of  Politics  (3) 

(The  principal  attributes  of  government,  its  origin, 
its  form.) 

Upper  Division 

101.     American  Institutions   (2) 

The  formation,  sources,  and  development  of  the  na- 
tional and  state  constitutions,  the  American  execu- 
tives, the  national  and  state  administrative  systems, 
American  legislative  bodies,  the  national  and  state 
judicial  systems,  American  territories  and  depen- 
dencies. American  citizenship,  the  party  system,  and 
local  government  institutions. 

GROUPE   I — POLITICAL  THEORY  AND   PUBLIC  LAW 

111.     Theory  of  the  State (3) 

The  nature  of  the  state,  its  organization  and  activities, 
and  its  relation  to  individuals  and  to  other  states. 

113.     American  Political  Theory  (3) 

Underlying  theories  and  principles  of  American  gov- 
ernmental policy. 
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130A-B.     Elementary  Law   (3-3) 

133 A-B.     Principles  of  International  Law   (2-2) 

(It  is  recommended,  though  not  required,  that  133A 
precede  133B.  Readings  from  representative  treatises 
and  journals,  and  from  state  documents  and  diplo- 
matic and  judicial  cases,  with  introductory  research. 
The  subject  is  covered  in  the  first  semester  mainly 
from  readings,  in  the  second  from  cases.) 

144.  Government  of  England    (3) 

145.  Modern  European  Governments   (3) 

150.  The  History  of  Political  Thoughts   (3) 

154.  Modern  Trends  in  American  Politics   (2) 

156.     Comparative  Administrative  Law  (3) 

(The  development  and  present  status  of  the  law  of 
public  administration  in  England  and  the  United 
States  and  in  France  and  Germany.) 

157A-B.     Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States   (3-3) 

(Fundamental  principles  and  important  cases.) 
158A-B.     History  of  Roman  Law   (2-2) 

159.  History  of  English  Law  (3) 

160.  Feudal  Law   (2) 

GROUP   II — INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS 

122.  Political  Commitments  of  the  United  States  in  the 

Pacific  Area    (2) 

Treaties,  legislation,  executive  acts  and  pronounce- 
ments. Open  to  students  who  have  an  acquaintance 
with  the  modern  history  of  the  Pacific  area. 

123.  History  of  International  Law  (3) 

124.  International  Organizations   (3) 

Unions  and  commissions  established  prior  to  the 
Great  War;  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  attempt 
at  world   organization. 

128.     Recent  American   Foreign  Policy    (3) 

131.     Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes    (3) 

135.     Political  Development  of  China    (3) 

The  struggle  for  constitutional  government;  interna- 
tional position  of  the  Chinese  Republic  as  determined 
by  diplomatic  relations  with  the  great  powers. 

138.     International  Relations  of  the  Far  East   (3) 

A  survey  of  the  relations  of  China  and  Japan  with 
the  western  world  and  with  each  other,  with  an  an- 
alysis   of  their   conflicting   interests. 

140A-B.     Problems  of  European  Colonial  Empire   (3-3) 

192.     Consular  Practice   (2) 

194A-B.     Diplomatic  Methods  and  Procedure   (3-3) 

203.     Comparative   International   Politics    (3) 
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GROUP  III — GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 

151.  American  National  Government   (3) 

Origin  and  development  of  the  constitution;  powers, 
functions,  and  interrelations  of  executive,  adminis- 
trative, legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment; expansions  of  governmental  activities;  the 
national   party  system. 

152.  Political  parties  in  the  United  States   (3) 

History,  organization,  and  policies  of  major  and  minor 
parties;  nominating  system,  ballot  and  election  laws, 
party  finance,  political  machines;  influence  of  party 
upon  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment. 

162.     Municipal   Government    (3) 

How  cities  are  organized  and  what  they  are  doing; 
municipal  politics;  relations  of  city  and  state.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  new  forms  of  government,  such 
as  the  city  manager  plan. 

171.  American  State  and  County  Government  (3) 

Constitutional  development  and  governmental  organi- 
zation of  the  American  states  and  counties,  with 
special  reference  to  California. 

172.  The  Catholic  Association  for  International  Peace  (2) 
211A-B.     Seminar  in  History  of  Political  Theory   (2-2) 

Sociology 

The  courses  herein  set  forth  are  designed  not  only  to 
give  Sociology  its  place  in  the  College  system  of  studies, 
but  to  meet  the  actual  demands  of  students  who  present 
themselves  with  definite  practical  ends  in  view. 

Lower  Division 

1A-1B.     Fundamentals  of  Sociology   (3-3) 

A  comprehensive  study  of  man  and  society,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  social  processes  and  social  con- 
trol in  the  light  of  Christian  principles. 

2.     Man  and  Civilization;   Social  Origins    (3) 

A  general  survey  of  life  and  thought  from  primitive 
man  to  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe.  The  re- 
lationships and  interdependence  of  the  successive 
Oriental,  Semitic,  Greek  and  Roman  cultures,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Medieval  and  modern  eras. 

64.     Social  Economics    (See  Economics  1A-1B)    (3-3) 

80.     History  of  Social  Work.   (3) 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  development  of  wel- 
fare work,  and  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  ancient,  medieval  and  modern  times. 
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Upper   Division 

100.     Social  Psychology    (See  Psychology) 

102.     Racial  Problems  in  the  United  States  (2) 

A  study  of  the  factors  in  racial  differences.  The  ra- 
cial makeup  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
Cultural  contributions  of  the  various  immigrant  races. 

104.  The  family  as  a  Social  Institution  (2) 

A  discussion  of  the  family  as  a  fundamental  social 
unit,  together  with  a  consideration  of  the  various 
aspects  of  modern  family  life. 

105.  Social   Legislation    (2-2) 

Laws  and  courts  dealing  with  the  child,  the  family, 
the  employer  and  employee,  and  with  the  modern 
social  and  economic  problems.  The  relation  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  ideals  and  efforts  in  social  reform. 

110.  Theory  and  Philosophy  of  Play  and  Group  Work  (3) 
A  course  dealing  with  the  nature  of  play,  its  history, 
growth  and  objectives.  Group  organization  in  recrea- 
tion, community  centers  and  character  building 
agencies. 

111A-B.  Comparative  studies  in  the  development  of 
the  economic  and  social  institutions  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia  and  the  United 
States    (2-2) 

115.  Social  Pathology   (3) 

A  consideration  of  the  major  problems  attacked  by 
social  workers,  viz.,  the  causes  and  relief  of  poverty; 
crime  and  juvenile  delinquency.  The  Church  and 
charity;  public  and  private  relief  work. 

116.  Psychiatric  Aspects  of  Social  work   (3) 

117.  Social  Surveys  and  Research    (2) 

A  study  of  methods  of  research  and  investigation 
that  can  be  applied  to  social  phenomena.  Training  in 
the  analysis,   organization,   and   presentation   of   data. 

121.     Community  Organization   (2) 

123.  Social  Anthropology.  Chapters  in  Culture  History 
(2-2) 

The  spread  of  culture.  Theories  of  diffusion,  parallel- 
ism, convergence;  geographic  and  race  contributions; 
plant  culture  and  the  domestication  of  animals;  reli- 
gion, language,  primitive  economics;  early  literature 
and  art  forms;  development  of  organized  society. 

125.     The  Urban  and  Rural  Communities   (2  or  3) 

A  comparison  and  analysis  of  the  social  organization 
and  problems  of  city  and  rural  life.  Socialization 
problems. 
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126.  Medical  Social  Service   (2) 

140.  Problems  of  Child  Welfare    (3) 

156.  New  Deal  Trends 

159.  Fundamentals  of  Social  Work    (3) 

161A-161B.     Social  Group  Work  and  Leadership  (3-3) 

Principles  and  practice  in  dealing  with  groups  in  set- 
tlements and  recreation  centers. 

162.  Introduction  to  Social  Case  Work   (2) 

The  steps  in  social  case  work;  investigations  diagnosis, 
principles  to  be  applied  in  this  field,  and  needed  quali- 
fications of  the  worker. 

163.  Methods  of  Social  Case  Work   (3) 

A  training  course  in  social  case  work.  Students  are 
assigned  to  various  social  agencies  for  supervised  field 
work.  Class  discussion  of  field  work  problems. 

Arts,  Science  and  Nursing 

The  College,  in  1928,  formed  an  affiliation  with  Saint 
Vincent's  Hospital,  an  institution  ranked  among  the  most 
outstanding  in  the  United  States.  In  view  of  this  affiliation, 
the  College  offers  a  combined  curriculum  consisting  of  two 
years  of  work  at  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College,  and  three 
years  of  training  at  Saint  Vincent's  Hospital.  This  curricu- 
lum leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  the  dip- 
loma of  Graduate  Nurse.  A  year  curriculum  for  nurses  is 
also  offered,  designed  for  students  who  have  not  completed 
the  age  requirement  for  hospital  entrance,  or  for  those  who 
cannot  devote  two  years  to  college  work. 

The  following  programs  are  suggested  for  students  en- 
tering the  department  of  Arts,  Science  and  Nursing: 

Chemistry  (8)  Sociology   (6) 

Biology  (6)  Psychology    (3) 

English    (6)  Speech  (4) 

Latin,  French  or  German  (6) Ethics  (3) 
Physical   Education    (2)  Electives   (6) 

Religion  (2) 

Electives  suggested  for  the  sophomore  year  of  the  Arts, 
Science,  and  Nursing  course:  English,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Language,  History  or  Political  Science. 
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A  Year  Curriculum  for  Nurses  supplying  theoretical 
work  formerly  done  in  hospital  residence: 

English  1   (3)  Speech  20   (3) 

Chemistry  1A-1B  (4)  Dietetics  3A  (3) 

Bacteriology  110    (4)  Anatomy,  Physiology   (8) 

General  Hygiene  1    (1)  Public  Hygiene  2    (1) 

Psychology  5    (3)  Sociology    1A    (3) 

Physical  Education  (1)  Philosophy   (2) 

History  and  Ethics  of  Nursing   (2) 

Nutrition  and  Cookery  (3) 

Sanitation   (1) 

Laboratory  Technicians'  Course 

Mount  Saint  Mary's  College  offers  a  four-year  course 
for  laboratory  technicians.  The  rules  for  admission  and 
registration  are  those  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The 
Lower  Division  should  meet  all  the  requirements  for  a 
standard  Junior  Certificate. 

The  required  courses  are  listed  below: 

Lower   Division 

English  1-2 

Zoology   1A-1B 

General   Inorganic  Chemistry 

Quantitative  Analysis 

Organic  Chemistry 

A  reading  knowlege  of  Scientific  French  or  German 

Bacteriology   1A 

Human  Physiology 

Upper   Division 

Histology 

Introduction  to  Animal  Parasitology 

Hematology 

Bacteriology;  Immunity 

Physiological  Chemistry 

As  it  is  desirable  for  the  student  to  have  experience  in 
practical  work,  the  department,  through  the  college  affilia- 
tion with  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  has  excellent  facilities 
for  providing  such  work  in:  Blood,  gastric  analysis,  blood 
chemistry,  spinal  fluid,  tissues,  serology,  electrocardi- 
ography, bacteriology,  basal  metabolism  and  radiology. 

Dieticians'  Course 

The  course  for  Dieticians  fulfills  completely  the  require- 
ments of  the  American  Dietetics  Association. 
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Department  of  Music 

Requirements  for  Admission 

With  music  as  the  major  subject,  the  college  offers 
courses,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  which  lead  to  the 
degree  of  (1)  Bachelor  of  Arts,  (II)  with  the  Special 
Secondary  Credential  in  School  Music.  By  a  careful  ar- 
rangement of  courses  the  Junior  High  School  Credential 
may  be  earned  at  the  same  time  as  the  Special  Secondary 
in  Music.  (2)  Bachelor  of  Music  with  Special  Secondary 
Credential  in  Music. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  with  Mu- 
sic major  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  College  as 
stated  in  the  catalogue  under  ADMISSION  OF  STU- 
DENTS. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  must 
present  a  certificate  from  an  accredited  preparatory  school 
showing  fifteen  units  of  recommended  work.  No  student 
shall  be  admitted  to  this  course  who  has  had  less  than  four 
years  of  study  of  the  instrument  in  which  she  wishes  to 
major,  and  of  its  literature. 

Degrees 

The  requirements  for  entrance  and  for  graduation  are  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  of  Music. 

Each  prospective  major  must  pass  an  examination  in  the 
rudiments  of  music:  notation,  rhythm,  pitch,  sight-singing 
of  a  folk  or  hymn  tune  and  playing  at  sight  of  a  simple  pass- 
age in  four  part  harmony. 

Major  and  Related  Requirements  for  the  B.  A.  Degree 

The  Major: 

Based  on  Music  15a-b:  Music  17a-b,  30a-b,  105,  107a-b, 
111,  127a-b,  and  one  course  in  Applied  Music. 

Related  Requirements : 

Ten  units  in  a  modern  foreign  language,  six  units  in 
English  composition  1-2,  four  units  in  English  litera- 
ture, two  units  in  natural  science,  and1  four  units  in  so- 
cial science. 

General  Requirements : 

Religion,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 
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Major  and  Related  Requirements  for  B.  Mus.  Degree 

The  Major: 

Requirements  within  the  department  based  on  Music 
15a-b,  Music  17a-b,  30a-b,  105,  107a-b,  111,  121,  127a- 
b,  142a-b,  or  131,  and  sixteen  units  in  Applied  Music. 

Related  Requirements: 

Ten  units  in  a  foreign  language,  six  units  in  English 
composition  a-b,  four  units  in  English  literature,  and 
four  units  in  social  science. 

General  Requirements : 

Religion,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

A  music  major  must  present  in  addition  an  original 
composition  in  sonata  form  for  piano,  quartet  or  small 
orchestra. 

A  recital  is  required  of  all  music  majors  during  the  sen- 
ior year. 

Candidates  for  a  California  state  teaching  credential 
must  fulfill  the  requirements  outlined  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Technique  of  Music 

25A-B.     Technique  of  Music:  Individual  Instruction 

The  equivalent  of  one  exercise  throughout  four  years 
in  one  or  more  of  the  following  divisions  of  25a-b  is 
valued  as  one  course. 

Pianoforte  : 

A  technical  foundation  through  the  use  of  carefully 
selected  and  graded  exercises  and  studies,  to  provide 
accuracy  of  touch,  clearness  of  phrasing,  variety  of 
tone,  rhythm,  and  coordination  of  mind  and  muscle.  In- 
terpretation of  the  works  of  the  masters  of  piano  liter- 
ature, classical,  romantic,  and  modern. 

Organ : 

Pedal  technique,  legato  touch.  Studies  in  three  and 
more  parts  by  Stainer,  Rinck,  Lemmens,  Best,  followed 
by  organ  compositions  by  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Rhein- 
berger,  Guilmant  and  Widor. 

Violin : 

With  the  elementary  student,  attention  is  given  to  pur- 
ity of  intonation,  and  the  formation  of  a  musical  style 
in  playing.  With  the  advanced  student,  attention  is 
given  to  ensemble,  using  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin. 

Violincello : 

Elementary  and  advanced  instruction. 
Viola : 

Elementary  and  advanced  instruction. 
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Orchestral  Instruments — wood-winds  and  brasses : 

Elementary  and  advanced  instruction  offered  to  meet 

the  needs  of  students. 

Instructor  to  be  recommended  by  the  department. 

Voice : 

Exercise  in  correct  breathing,  relaxation  and  poise,  in 
attack  and  the  emission  of  pure  and  resonant  tone. 
Acquisition  of  a  legato  style  through  the  study  of  the 
older  Italian  masters.  Songs  are  studied  in  the  orig- 
inal languages  with  attention  to  diction,  interpretation, 
and  style. 

Theory  of  Music 

15A-B.     Introductory  Course  in  Musicianship   (4-4) 

Principles  of  diatonic,  melodic  and  harmonic  progres- 
sions, including  dominant  sevenths  and  their  inversions 
with  application  of  these  principles  in  written  exercises. 
Ear  training  and  sight-singing  in  the  treble  and  bass 
clefs.  The  work  at  the  keyboard  includes  the  inven- 
tion of  scale  melodies  with  simple  accompaniment  in 
major  keys  in  different  rhythms  in  simple  ternary  form, 
transposition,  modulation  and  sequences  with  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  a  sense  of  tonality  and  key  relation- 
ship. 

Five  exercises  throughout  the  year. 

The  number  of  hours  required  in  ear-training  and 
sight-singing  will  be  adjusted  to  the  need  of  each  stu- 
dent. 

21A-B.     Advanced  Course  in  Musicianship  (4-4) 

Continuation  of  Music  la-b,  including  chromatic  mel- 
ody and  harmony,  modulations  and  use  of  all  clefs. 
Work  at  the  keyboard  extends  harmonic  forms;  the 
minor  mode  is  studied  and  applied,  and  the  student 
is  encouraged  to  use  her  own  ideas  in  melodic  invention 
and  accompaniment. 

Prerequisite:  Music   la-b. 

30A-B.     Survey    of   the    Development    of    Western    Music 
from  its  Beginnings  to  the  Present   (2-2) 
Prerequisite:  Music  la-b. 

35A-B.     Gregorian  Chant   (1-1) 

Includes  a  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  Gregorian 
rhythm  and  the  basic  principles  of  Gregorian  tonality. 

100A-B.     Orchestral  Instruments   (2-2) 

Includes  the  teaching  of  an  instrument  of  each  type 
and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  others.  Includes  direc- 
tions for  bowing,  tonguing,  breath  attack  and  phrasing. 
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103A-B.     Curriculum    and    Methods    in    Music    Apprecia- 
tion  (2) 

Methods  and  materials  for  music  history  and  apprecia- 
tion in  grades  and  high  school.  Lesson  planning  and 
teaching.    Courses  of  study. 

105A-B.     Music   Education   (2) 

Curriculum  and  materials  in  the  elementary  school. 
The  child  voice  and  singing;  rhythm  training;  creat- 
ive music;  sight-singing  in  two  and  three  part  harmony. 
Observation. 

Open  to  candidates  for  the  elementary  teaching  creden- 
tials who  have  had  Music  lab  or  its  equivalent  and 
adequate  training  in  the  technique  of  an  instrument 
or  the  voice. 

111.     Analysis  and  Form   (2) 

A  study  of  the  structure  of  music. 
Analysis  of  representative  types. 

119.     Choral  and  Orchestral  Conducting   (2) 

Fundamentals  and  technical  problems  of  conducting, 
also  the  proper  use  of  the  baton.  Artistic  interpretation 
and  performance  of  music  material  suitable  for  high 
schools. 

120A-B.     Methods— Piano,  Violin  or  Voice   (2-2) 

Survey  consideration  of  teaching  problems.  Interpreta- 
tion.   Review  of  teaching  material.    Practice  Teaching. 

121A-B.     The    Orchestra    and    Elementary    Orchestration 

(2-2) 

Modern  orchestral  instruments  and  their  combination. 
Scoring  for  chamber  ensemble  and  bowed  orchestra; 
first  for  the  string  family  of  violins,  viols,  cellos  and 
basses,  with  or  without  piano;  with  gradual  addition 
of  wood,  wind,  brass  and  percussion  instruments. 

123 A-B.     Advanced    and    Modern    Harmony;    Elementary 
Composition   (2-2) 

Chromatic  harmony  and  development  of  harmonic  ser- 
ies in  sequential  progressions,  variations  and  practical 
counterpoint  applied  to  composition.  Musical  form  from 
the  period  and  its  construction  to  the  dance  and  song. 

125A-B.     Counterpoint  and  Fugus   (2-2) 

Principles  of  vocal  academic  counterpoint  and  fugue  as 
technical   preparation   for  composition. 

127A-B.     Composition  and  Form   (2-2) 

Form  in  music  and  its  construction  to  the  dance  and 
song  form. 
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129A-B.     Composition   (2-2) 

Continuation  of  127a-b  leading  from  the  simple  binary, 
ternary  designs  through  the  variations  rondos  and 
sonata  forms. 

142A-B.     Choral   (2-2) 

Accompanied  and  unaccompanied  singing  suitable  for 
Secondary  Schools. 

145 A-B.     Polyphony   (2-2) 

Affords  opportunity  to  study  the  earliest  form  of  part 
writing  through  the  great  masters;  Palestrina,  Vittorio, 
Orlando  di  Lasso,  etc. 

146 A-B.     A  Cappella  (1-1) 

Preparation  for  the  use  of  the  singing  voice  in  choral 
ensemble. 

147A-B.     Orchestral  Conducting  (2) 

Organization,  arrangement,  and  direction  of  school 
orchestras.  Selection  of  material  and  program-making 
for  school  and  adult  amateur  orchestras. 

149 A-B.     Piano  Ensemble   (1-1) 

A  study  of  four-hand  piano  compositions  and  arrange- 
ments of  standard  works. 

151A-B.     String  Ensemble   (1-1) 

String   duets,   trios,   and   other   combinations. 

200A-B.     Canon  and  Fugue   (2-2) 

Canon  in  two,  three  and  four  voices  will  be  written 
in  the  first  semester.  In  the  second  original  writings 
of  fugues  up  to  five  voice  fugues. 

201A-B.     Double   Fugue    (4) 

203.     Instrumentation   (2) 

A  preparatory  course  for  the  orchestration  of  an  orig- 
inal work  for  orchestra. 

205A.     Choral  Technique    (2) 

An  advanced  course  in  Choral  directing.  Technic  of 
interpretation  and  directing  of  a  cappella  choruses 
and  other  music  suitable  for  high  school  glee  clubs 
and  choirs  of  advanced  grade.  For  church  choir  di- 
rectors, singers,  and  school  music  teachers. 

207.     The  Art  of  Choral  (2) 

Interpretation  of  Classic  Polyphony. 
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Needs  of  the  College 

In  order  to  increase  Mount  Saint  Mary's  sphere  of  use- 
fulness, we  are  anxious  to  establish  Scholarships  and  En- 
dowments; hence  we  solicit  such  foundations  from  our 
friends  and  the  friends  of  education.  The  sum  of  four 
thousand  dollars  will  found  a  full  perpetual  scholarship  for 
a  non-resident  student.  Gifts  of  lesser  sums  may  be  added 
to  a  general  endowment  fund  or  a  fund  leading  to  new 
scholarships,  if  the  donors  so  desire.  Aid  toward  the  Col- 
lege Building  Fund  is  also  solicited. 

The  following  scholarships  have  been  founded  for  day 
students : 

Mount  Saint  Mary's  College  Scholarship,  founded  by  the 
Classes  of  '29,  '30  and  '31. 

Alumnae    Scholarship. 


Expenses  per  Semester 

Board   $225.00 

Room    75.00 

Room  with  Bath,  shared  with  another 50.00 

Room  without  Bath,  shared  with  another 25.00 

Tuition  75.00 

Use  of  private  laundry 4.50 

Medicine  fee  for  resident  students... 1.00 

Piano,  Violin,  Voice  and  Harp 50.00 

Pipe  Organ  (Lessons  and  use  of  instrument) 90.00 

Sheet   Music   fee 5.00 

China  painting,  Oil,  Water  Color,  Design 50.00 

Library  privileges                                  5.00 

Expression  50.00 

Science   fee 10.00 

Home  Economics  fee 10.00 
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Typing  fee  5.00 

Registration  fee,  payable  once  each  year _ 2.00 

Student  Body  dues  per  year _ 4.00 

One  half  of  the  necessary  expenses  shall  be  paid  on  the 
entrance  of  the  student  in  September.  In  the  first  pay- 
ment must  be  included  all  incidental  expenses  with  any 
extra  expenses  the  student  may  wish  to  incur,  such  as 
charges  for  private  room  or  for  special  courses.  The  second 
payment  is  due  in  January,  following  entrance.  From  the 
charge  for  tuition,  there  is  no  deduction  in  case  of  with- 
drawal of  a  student  except  in  the  case  of  illness  on  the  part 
of  the  student  when  the  loss  will  be  shared  equally  by  the 
parents  or  guardian  and  the  school. 

No  degree  will  be  conferred  on  any  student  whose  ac- 
count with  the  College  has  not  been  settled  nor  will  a  state- 
ment of  credits  be  furnished  unless  all  accounts  are  paid 
in  full. 

Students  leaving  the  College  to  enter  another  institution 
will  be  given  a  transcript  of  credits  and  an  honorable  dis- 
missal if  in  good  standing.  For  duplicate  transcripts  of 
credits  requested  at  any  other  time,  a  fee  of  one  dollar  is 
charged. 

A  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for  any  examination 
taken  out  of  the  regular  time  either  for  the  removal  of  a 
condition  or  for  any  other  reason.  Arrangements  must  be 
made  in  advance  and  the  fee  paid  before  the  examination 
will  be  given. 

To  secure  a  room  at  the  time  of  making  application,  a 
deposit  of  $10  is  required.  This  deposit  will  be  credited 
on  the  account,  or  refunded  if  for  some  valid  reason  the 
student  is  not  placed  at  the  College.  In  the  latter  case  notice 
of  change  of  plan  should  be  sent  to  the  Dean  before  August 
15th. 
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ENROLLMENT  1938-39 

Ruth  Ambrose  Santa  Monica,  California 

Catherine  Ameche   Reseda,   California 

Eileen  Armstrong  Los  Angeles,  California 

Rosalba  Avina  Los  Angeles,  California 

Margaret  Aileen  Barry  Los  Angeles,  California 

Frances  Beauchemin  Los  Angeles,  California 

Lois  Boege  Balboa  Island,  California 

Mary  Elizabeth  Box  Los  Angeles,  California 

Ursula  Brassen  Santa  Monica,  California 

Frances  Breen  Beverly  Hills,  California 

Natalie  Breen  Beverly  Hills,  California 

Mary  Jean  Burke  Santa  Monica,  California 

Mary  Patricia  Burns  Phoenix,  Arizona 

Mary  Katherine  Burdick  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Alice   Bushcamp    IngleAvood,  California 

Joan   Butler   Santa   Paula,  California 

Joan  Braiden   Los  Angeles,  California 

Virginia   Braden   Hollywood,  California 

Kathryn  Borchard  Oxnard,  California 

Mary  Boland  Los  Angeles,  California 

Angela  Callens  Anaheim,  California 

Thelma  Cameron  Santa  Catalina  Island,  California 

Laverne  Carlton  Los  Angeles,  California 

Marguerite  Carls  " Los  Angeles,  California 

Mary  Elizabeth  Corkill   Los  Angeles,  California 

Patricia  Corkill   Los  Angeles,  California 

Wanda  Corlett  Los  Angeles,  California 

Dorothy  Cox  Beverly  Hills,  California 

Charlotte   Cerruti   Beverly   Hills,  California 

Helen  Coogan  Los  Angeles,  California 

Kathleen  Crane  Mayer,  Arizona 

Frances  Cullen  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mary  Kay  Cunningham  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mary  Helen  Casserly  Los  Angeles,  California 

Sara  Carson  Los  Angeles,  California 

Lucille  Coffield  : Santa  Monica,  California 

Yvonne  Chatigny  Maywood,  California 

Valeria   Darien   Highland   Park,  California 

Bernadette  Dambach   Los  Angeles,  California 

Genevieve  Daum  Los  Angeles,  California 

Marie  Deiler  Los  Angeles,  California 

Frances  Dorward Los  Angeles,  California 

Patricia  Donovan   Los  Angeles,  California 

Frances   Dutra    Hanford,  California 

Angela  de  Guire  Los  Angeles,  California 

Frances  Doyle   Long   Beach,  California 

Esther  Elder  Long  Beach,  California 

Helen  Faeh  El  Segundo,  California 

Winifred   Fallon   Los  Angeles,  California 
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Nini  Fanelli  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mary  Jean  Flynn   Alhambra,  California 

Joan  Fox  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Florence  Field  Los  Angeles,  California 

Gertrude  Feenan  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Frances  Fitz  ! Los  Angeles,  California 

Barbara  Frolich  San  Fernando,  California 

Carmilla  Griffin  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mary  Ganahl  Corona,  California 

Marguerite  Geier  South  Pasadena,  California 

Beatrice  Ginevra  Los  Angeles,  California 

Margaret  Grillet  Los  Angeles,  California 

Alice  Guzman  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Betteanne  Gill  Los  Angeles,  California 

Virginia   Gilliland   Monterey  Park,  California 

Beverly  Goodrich  Palms,  California 

Kathlyne    Goodrich    Palms,  California 

Mary  Kathleen  Grimm  Oxnard,  California 

Stasia  Hayes  Los  Angeles,  California 

Zella  Hazelton  Los  Angeles,  California 

Evelynne  Hough  Long  Beach,  California 

Maxine   Hough   Long   Beach,  California 

*  Elizabeth  Hollenbeck  Cornwells  Heights,  Pennsylvania 

Virginia  Marie  Hanley  Los  Angeles,  California 

Jacqueline  Hanley  Los  Angeles,  California 

Martha    Hughes    Tempe,  Arizona 

Cina  Haviland  Santa  Monica,  California 

Catherine  Heissel  San  Diego,  California 

Lois  Hines  , Los  Angeles,  California 

Nella  Holland  White  River,  South  Dakota 

Lillian  Hiestand  Los  Angeles,  California 

Audrey  Hancock  Los  Angeles,  California 

Margaret  Hoyt  Point  Loma,  California 

Winifred  Illingworth  Anaheim,  California 

Rosemary  Johnson  Inglewood,  California 

Ruth  Jordan   Los  Angeles,  California 

Phyllis  Jones  Laguna  Beach,  California 

Laverne  Keogh  Los  Angeles,  California 

Ethel  Kristofek  Los  Angeles,  California 

Katherine  Kentner  Carlsbad,  California 

Nancy  Laubacher  Oxnard,  California 

Mildred  Lawrence  Pasadena,  California 

Rosemary  Lyons  Hollywood,  California 

Eileen  Leach Beverly  Hills,  California 

Marie  Leach  Beverly  Hills,  California 

Florence  Lovejoy  Los  Angeles,  California 

Peggy  Mahoney  Phoenix,  Arizona 

*  Deceased. 
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Virginia  Maroney  La  Canada,  California 

Vivienne  Martin  Los  Angeles,  California 

Peggy  Mathews  Los  Angeles,  California 

Elvira  Martinez  Los  Angeles,  California 

Charlotte   Meyer   Los  Angeles,  California 

Dorothy   Montague  Los  Angeles,  California 

Irene  Medinnis  Los  Angeles,  California 

Jacqueline   Moffatt  Los  Angeles,  California 

Margaret  Moran  Los  Angeles,  California 

Patricia   Moran   Los   Angeles,  California 

Valeria  Moreno  Los  Angeles,  California 

Theresa  Milligan  Santa  Monica,  California 

Joyce  Milward  Los  Angeles,  California 

Rosemary  Murray  Los  Angeles,  California 

Rose   Vincentia   Murray   Los   Angeles,  California 

Virginia   Murphy   St.   Louis,  Missouri 

Elizabeth    Murphy   Alameda,  California 

Marjorie    Musil    Los    Angeles,  California 

Eleanore    Morris    Blythe,  California 

Alice  McCarthy  Los  Angeles,  California 

Charlene   McGhee   Los  Angeles,  California 

Mary  Ellen  McGrath    Oxnard,  California 

Nancy  McLaughlin  Huntington  Park,  California 

Evelyn  Matz  Santa  Monica,  California 

Betty  Jane  Maher  Los  Angeles,  California 

lshbel  Mcintosh Nacozari,  Sonora,  Mexico 

Adele  Nahra  Los  Angeles,  California 

Marie   Nolte   Chicago,  Illinois 

June  Newman   Los  Angeles,  California 

Mary  O'Connor  Los  Angeles,  California 

Margaret  O'Connell   Phoenix,   Arizona 

Ruth  O'Donnell   San  Diego,  California 

Ellen   O'Leary   Los  Angeles,  California 

Ellen   Orbea    Boise,  Idaho 

Betty  Ossenbeck  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mildred  Pawley   Los  Angeles,  California 

Janice  Peek Los  Angeles,  California 

Peggy  Perry  Los  Angeles,  California 

Rita   Peschke   Los  Angeles,  California 

Victoria   Pick  Los  Angeles,  California 

Roberta   Poxon   Vernon,  California 

Yvonne  Pommetti  Los  Angeles,  California 

Frances  Pierce  Los  Angeles,  California 

Florence   Rehers   Los  Angeles,  California 

Genevieve  Regan  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mary  Jane  Ryan  Hollywood,  California 

Gabriella   Ramos   Los  Angeles,  California 

Elizabeth  Sheridan Pasadena,  California 

Marjorie  Schultz   Los  Angeles,  California 

Claire   Sheehan    Beverly   Hills,  California 

Martha   Ann   Spurck   Hollywood,  California 

Helen  Schnieders   Los  Angeles,  California 
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Edna  Simpson Los  Angeles,  California 

Virginia  Marie  Sunseri  Los  Angeles,  California 

Rita   Southwick  Los  Angeles,  California 

Naomi   Schroeder   San   Diego,  California 

Charlotte   Tanske   San   Diego,  California 

Alma  Joan  Teresi  Los  Angeles,  California 

Geraldine    Tracy Rivera,  California 

Louise  Ann  Truxaw  Anaheim,  California 

Ruth   Tonne Los   Angeles,  California 

Mary  Ann  Ulmen  Hollywood,     California 

Colette    Verbeck    Pasadena,  California 

Catherine  Verkamp Grand  Canyon,  Arizona 

Yvonne  Verhelle Santa  Barbara,  California 

Virginia   van  Handorf Los  Angeles,  California 

Winifred  Warren  Beverly  Hills,  California 

Courtney  Wells Los  Angeles,  California 

Mary  Jane  Wheeler Los  Angeles,  California 

Yvonne  Wightman  Globe,  Arizona 

Frances    Williams    Los    Angeles,  California 

Mary  Catherine  Wesley Phoenix,  Arizona 

Lee  Wrinn  Santa  Monica,  California 

Frances  Wingate Santa  Monica,  California 

Gwendolyn  Winkle  Los  Angeles,  California 

Monica  Wedehase Los  Angeles,  California 

Mary  Young Los  Angeles,  California 

Lupe   Zarraga Mexico   City,   Mexico 
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